FOREWORD 


^Tnn Rcaders IiinRxr.Y is intended to bring the 
iJt!sl-known novels of the world witliin tiic reach 
of the millions, by presenting nt the lowest possible 
pree per copy, in convenient size, on excellent 
paper, with beautiful and durable binding, a long 
scries of the stories, copyright and non-copyright, 
which cvcrj’body liad heard of and could desire 
to read. 

Nothing of the kind has ever before been possible, 
even in the da>’s when book production has been 
least expensive. To render St possible now it will 
be necessary that each volume should have a sale 
of hundreds of thousands of copies, and tliat many 
tolumes of the series sbouid in due course find their 
way into nearly every home, however humble, in 
tlic Urilisli Empire. 

Tlie publishers have tlie utmost confidence that 
this end will be acliicvcd^ for,, already^ in. less than, 
four jears that these books have been on the 
market, upwards of forty million copies have been 
cold in Great Britain alone. 

The novels of the Rcadeiis RniBAiiY will be 
Eclcctcd by one of the most distinguished of living 
men of letters, and a short biographical and biblio- 
graphic.d note on the nutlior and his works will be 
appended to each volume. 
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EDITUK’S NOTE 


Ai PKOSSE Daxidet is xvell-known amongst English readers, 
as many of them were taught to read his charming chil- 
drou's stories — sueh as “La Belle Nivernaise’’ — ^u-heii their 
seliool teacher xvished to introduce them to the delights of 
h'rcnch literature. The eelehrated French author had a 
dilficult early life, lie was born on Jlay IS, 3840 at 
Nimes. Though the families of both his parents belonged to 
the ‘-bourgeoisie,” his father, a silk manufacturer, ivas dogged 
tlirough life by misfortune and failure, and he lived in a style 
depressing for his children. After u school life at Lyons, 
r.here lus principal •interest seems to have been truancy, 
Alphonse in 185C began a career as n schoolmaster at .-Mais. 
This beginning -was a failure; either through some short- 
coming of his on-n in his profession, or because he really had a 
particularly tiresome collection of scholars to teach, his work 
proved intolcmble. In the following year he .'ibandoncd 
1i aching, and confesses that for months afterwards he -would 
vakc with horror in the middb of tlie night, imagining that 
111- was.-still amongst his unruly pupils at AlaLs. But in fact he 
was now in Paris, where he had joined 'an elder- brother, who 
was trying to win a livelihood as a journalist. Alphonse likc- 
-,visc took to the pen, and wrote some poems, which were 
shortly collected into n .small volume entitled "Les Amour- 
cuses.” and published in 1858. The venture met witli an 
cucoumging reception, and helped its author to obtain em- 
ployment on the w-cll-known newspaper Figaro, When he 
.Mih’sequently wrote two or three pluy.s Daudet began to Ijc 
3-ecognized by discerning patrons of literature as a young 
writer of originality and promise. Ilis feet were directed on 
tile road to fortune when lie -rvas appointed a secretary of the 
powerful minister Momy, who showed him great kindness, 
and in whose service he stayed imtil the statesman’s death in 
l.‘i65. 

In 18C0 appeared “Lellres do Mon Moulin,” which w-on 
considerable attention, and which is now famous in the 
schoolrooms of England. But the hooks with which lie 
established securely his reputation were: ‘-Aventurcs Pro- 
digicuscs dc Tartarin de Tarascon'* (1872), and ‘‘Fromont 
Jcime ct BMci- Aine ” (18T4). Tlie latter struck a notccom- 
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paralively new iu French literature. It wis a book With 
lively, realistic, pathetic and IminoroiLs characters, the 
creaiions of an autlior xwsscssing a sei»sc of pathos and sorrow, 
and also of inonil beauty. The spirit of these and his later 
boolcs brought against him the charge that he was imitating 
"the rcnouTicd Unglish novelist, Charles Dickens, an accusa- 
tion which D.audet vigorously denied. From 1871 onwards, 
his career vas that of a successful man of letters ^^ho-e 
genius has been happily recognired in his own lifetime. He 
published novel after novel: “.Tack” (1S7C) “I.e Nahab" 
(1877), “laKs Rois en Evil” (1879), “Kuma Roumestan” 
(1881). “Sapbo” (1881), “I.Tmmortel” (1888); and .also at 
ficquent intervals ■uarolc for the stage, as veil as producing 
bis admirable short stories and eliildrcn's tales. His reminis- 
eciises he gave to the world in two volumes, “Trente .tins de 
I'.iris” (1887), and “Souvenirs d’un Homme du Leltres”. 
(ISSS). 

Daudef’s style is ‘•impressionist.*’. He does not achieve 
his descriptive" cITects, in the old-fashiontd vay. by a mass ol 
vords. HLs language is simple and restrained, suggestivc- 
and adequate, for he conveys vivid imprcs.sions by apt juxta- 
positions of words, And it is an easy .'ind charming style: 
“un charrncur,” Zola called him. He belonged csseiilially 
to the natur.ilist school of fiction. His own experiences, his 
surroundings, and the jicoplc vhoin he met were introduced 
into his stories. He is a faithful poitrnycr of life. His 
characters arc x'arliciUarly human. The reader is conscious 
throughout “ Sapho*’ — that penetrating account of the wild 
iiappincss and ultimate misery of a young man vho fell 
under the innucnce of '•Boheiiiiau” life in Taris — tliat the 
lifc-lilce men and voineii wiio appear in the storj- must, in 
many cases, be portraits of people vhom Daudet actually 
knew. In the company of the men of letters of his day he 
was a genial spirit, counting amongst his friends Edmond do 
Goacourt, Flaubert, and Zola. 

Daudet’s own life was crowned with the blessing of a s'lii- 
gularly happy niarriage. He married in 1807 .lulia Allard 
a lady between svhom and himself there existed a perfect 
intellectual harmony, for she possessed conspicuous literary 
gifts, and was herself the author of some bool^ of criticism 
and study. But Daudet’s last years were troubled by fearful 
insomnia and failure of bcallli, and iu Paris, on Deccnibei 
17, 1837, he died, 
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CHAPTER I 

“Come, let’s look at you, I like tko coloiu’ oi your 
eyes. What’s your name?” 

“Jean.” 

“Jean — ^nothing else?” 

“Jean Gaiissin.” 

“You’re from the South ; I can hear that How old 
are you?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“An artist ? ” 

“No, madamc.” 

"Ah! So much the hctter,” 

These scraps of talli, somewhat indistinct amid the 
diouts, the laughter and the music of a masked hall, 
were exchanged one Jimo evening, between a pifferaro 
and an Egyptian peasant-woman, m the conservatory 
which, vith its palms and tree-ferns, formed a back- 
ground to Pdcliclette’s studio. 

To the earnest question of the Egj'ptian woman the 
pilTcraro replied v.dth the frankness of youth, and the 
freedom and relief of a south-countryman released 
from long silence. A stranger to the company — 
mostly artists and sculptors, lost on arrival by lho_. 
friend who had brougiit him to the ball, he had been 
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cooling Lis licels for a couple of liours; liis fair, hand- 
sonic face, tanned and bronzed, set off by a mass of 
cmls, dose and short like the sheepskin of his costume, 
attracting attention and whisliered admiration of 
•vvhieh he took little notice. 

Pottghly jostled hy the dancers, the students 
quizzed and chaffed him about the bagpipe he carried 
.aU askew, and his queer mountain gerb, warm and 
out of place on a hot summer night. A brazen-faced 
dapanese, with hair secured in a Imot by steel knives, 
hummed as she stared at him: “Ah/ he is handsome, 

lie is handsome, the PosliUion ” whilst a Spanish 

bride in white silk lace, passing on the arm of an 
Apache chief, thrust her bouquet of white jasmine 
under his nose. 

He undci-stood nothing of these advances, and 
feeling ho was malting himself ridiculous, sought 
, refuge in the cool shade of the conservatory, on a 
divan placed under the greenery. Ho was soon 
joined hy the woman who sat down beside him. 

Yomigl Pretty? Ho could scarcely say. A blue 
uoollen garment displayed two well-rounded arms, 
naked to the shoulder, and liid little of the outline of 
the supple figure beneath; her small hands smothered 
wilh rings, large grey eyes, wide open and looking all 
the larger because of the strangely wrought iron oma- ' 
ments falling over her forehead, completed a hatmom- 
ons whole. 

An -actress, no doubt; many such came to 
^-iHeohelctte’s. This thought did not put him at ease ; 

s a class they filled him with terror. Sho spoke verv 
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low, liead'orv hand and elbow on Itnee, her voice de- 
inurel3’' soft, but soimding a little tired. 

“Really from the South? Such fair hair, tool 
Ihat’s odd.” 

Then she wauled to loiow how long he had been 
in Paris, if the examination for the consulship he was 
going in for Was veiy difficult, if he knew many people, 
and how it was he found himstdf at Ddchelette’s b-alf 
in the Rue do Rome, so far from the Latin quarter. 

She started when he told her the name of the 
student who had brought him to the ball — “La 
Gournerie — a relation of the author — ^no doubt she 
knew him” — and her face clouded; hut ho did not 
notice it, for at his age eyes .sparldc and see nothing. 
La Gournerie had told him his cousin would he there, 
and had promised to introduce him. 

“I like his poetry verj' much — shoidd ho so glad 
to know him.” 

AYith a pretty slurug of the shoulders, .she smiled 
pityingly at his candour, at the same time holding 
aside with her hand the light learcs of a bamboo, and 
looking to the baUroom to see if she could not point 
out to him the great man. 

At that moment the scene glittered and sparlded 
lOce a vision of fairyland. The studio, or hall rather, 
for little work was ever done there, extended to the 
full height of the building, and thus made one vast 
apartment of it. On the light, airy and summer-liivo 
hangings, the blinds of fine straw oi gauze, the iao- 
qtrered screens, the multi-coloured glass, on the bank 
of yellow roses whicii decked the hearth of the lofiy 
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Renaissance fireplace, shone the varied and v/cird 
light of innumerable Cliinese, Persian, Moorish and 
Japanese lanterns; some in open iron- work, like the 
door of a mosque; others in colomed paper, re- 
sembling fruit; while some, opening like a fan, took 
the form of flowers, ibises and serpents. Suddenly 
flashing gleams of bluish electric light obscured these 
thousands of lanterns, and cast a moonlight pallor 
on faces and bare shoulders, and on tlie whole phan- 
tasmagoria of dresses, feathers, spangles and ribbons : 
or on the broad balustraded Dutch staircase leading 
to the corridors of the first story, that rose no higher 
than the necks of the double-basses and the frantic- 
ally waving baton of the leader of the orchestra. 

The young man saw all this from his seat through 
a network of green branches and flowering creepeis; 
which, blending noth the scene, encircled it, and by 
an optical iUnsion threw, amid the wave-like motion 
of the dance, a garland of wistaria on the silver train 
of a princess’s robe, or gave the pretty face of a 
pompadour shepherdess a draciena leaf as head-dress, 
dnd now his interest was doubled in the pleasure of 
hearing from his Egyptian friend the names, all- 
famons and well-known, concealed under these varied 
and whimsical costumes. 

The whipper-in, with a short whip as a shoulder 
belt, was Jadin; whilst a little further on, that village 
priest m a shabby cassock was old Isabey, who had, 
irith the aid of a pack of cards in his budded shoes 
added to his inches. Old Corot was smiling from 
beneath the enormons pefik of a pensioner's cap. 
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She also pointed out Thomas Couture as a bulldog, 
Jimdt as a convict u-arder, Cham as a bird of the 
tropics. 

Some of the costumes were historical and serious; 
a pliuned Marat, a Prince Eugene, a Charles the Eirst. 
These, worn by the younger men, marked well the 
difference between the two generations of artists; the 
latter serious, cold, uith faces wrinkled and aged by 
money cares, like those of speculators in the money 
market; the others like frolicsome boys full of mis- 
chief and animal spirits. 

In spite of his fifty-five yeans and the honours of 
the Institute, the sculptor Caoudal, as a mountebank 
hussar, his bare arms reveahng Hercidean biceps, and 
a painter’s palette as a sabretache dangling about his 
long legs, was vTiggling, with de Potter the musician 
for a partner, through a figure that recalled the days 
of the Grande-Chairmiere. The latter, got up as a 
muezzin for a holiday, his tm-ban awry, and imitating 
the stomach dance, was bawling at the top of Ins 
shiill voice, “La Allah, il Allah ! ” 

A crowd of dancers, resting awhile, had gathered 
round these merry-making celebrities, Dechelette, the 
master of the house, among the foremost. With 
small eyes, a Kalmuck nose, a grizzly beard, and 
frowning xmder a tall Persian cap, he ■was happy 
enough in the gaiety of others; and although he did 
not show it, feeling highly amused. 

Dechelette, an engineer, a figure in artistic Paris 
ton or twelve years ago, Avas the best of good follows, 
very rich, with leanings towards art, and that frank 
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manner, and contempt /or public ojiiiiiou which is 
fostered by travel and a bachelor life. He was now 
building a railway from Tauris to Tcliei'an; but, for 
two months each year he sought relief from the hoi. 
season, the fatigue of monllis, the nights under canvas 
and incessant hard riding across sand a]id swamj), at 
his mansion in the Rue do Rome which ho had lihuseU 
designed, and furnished like a summer palace. Here 
he gathered round him clover men and preily women; 
nsldng of civilization during a few weeks all that it 
could give of pleasure and excitement. 

‘'Dechclette has arrived.’’ That was the talk of 
the studios whenever the immense canvas blind which, 
like the curtain of a theatre, covered the glazed facade 
of the monsion. was drawn up. It was as much as to 
say that the festival had commenced, and that, for 
two months, music and mony-making, dancing and 
jwikettiiig, would banish the 'dull stionce of the 
neighbourhood of the Phree de I’Europe at a time 
when most people were in the country or at the 
seaside. 

Personally. Dicheletie took little or no part in the 
revelry of which his house night and day was the, 
scene. A sturdy devotee of Yenus and Bacchus, ho 
took bis pleasiwes in his own calm and measured way; 
with a vague stoilo which suggested haschish, but all- 
tbe same placidly cool and calculating. A very faith- 
' il friend, and open-handed without stint, he had, in 
pitc of his indulgence and politeness, an Eastern cou- 
smpt of women; and not one who came to his house, 
tlracted by his wealth or the round of pleasures found 
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fhero, could boast she had been liis ntistresa more than 
a day. 

"A good felloiv, all the same,” added the Egyptian, 
wlio gave Garrtsin these details. The;), suddenly 
inteiTupting herself; 

‘‘Sec, there is your poet!” 

“Where?” 

“dust in front of you — dressed as a village bride- 
groom.” 

“Ohl” The young man was disappointed. 

His poet! That snilgar, per-spiring. greasy man, so 
ungainly, and wearing the double-pointed collar and 
the flowered waistcoat peculiar to Jeannot! The 
intense notes of despair of the “Book of Love” came 
to mind, the book ho had never read without feeling 
his pulse beat faster; and aloud, mechanically, he 
mvu’murcd; 

“To animate the inoud marble of thy body, 

O Sapho, I have given ray veins’ last drop of 
' . blood ” 

She turned abruptly to him, her savage omaracuts 
jingling; .. . 

“What are you sajing?” 

“They are some of La Gourneric’s lines”; he was 
.surprised she did not know them. 

“I don’t care for poetry,” she replied shortly; and 
! emained standing, with knitted brows, watching the 
dancers, and nervously crushing the beautiful bunch 
of lilac at her bosom. Then, with n strong efforl, she 
said; ‘ Good evening,” and disappeared. - 
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The x’iSeraro stood aghast. \\'hat Tvas wrong? 
What had ho said? He thought and thought, but 
could only conclude that he would do well to go homo 
to bed. He piclied up his bagpipe sadly, and re- 
entered the ballroom, less troubled by the Egj^ptiau’s 
departure than by the crowd which impeded his way 
to the door. 

A sense of his own inferiority amongst all this 
talezit made him feel still more timid. Dancing was 
over, except that a couple here and there were footing 
it desperately to the last strains of a dying waltz; 
among them, Caoudal, superh and massive, his head 
sot high, was romping away with a little knitting-girl 
whom he hold in his branny arms, her hair 
streaming. 

Through the largo window at the end of the room^ 
thrown wide open, came gusts of the grey morning 
air, rustling the palms, flattenhig the flames of the 
candles as if to put them out. A paper lantern caught 
light, some sconces wore splintered, and all round the 
room the servants were placing little round tables, 
cafe-fasbion. It was usual to seat four or five to- 
gether at Ddohclette’s; and the company began, to 
sort themselves for supper. 

All was now hubbub; the “pit-ouit” of the street 
replied to the rattle-like “you-you-you-you” of the 
Eastern girls; whilst whispers and undertones mingled 
with the voluptuous laughter of women who were 
being escorted to their places with a caress. 

Gaussin was profiting by this tumult to roach the 
door, wlicn his friend the student, streaming with 
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perspiration, his eyes as hig as saucers, a bottle nndcr 
each arm, stopped him: 

“Where have you been all the time? I’vo been 
looking everywhere for you. I’ve got a table and 
Borne Tvomen, little Bachcllery of the Bouffes — the 
Japanese, you loiorv. She sent me to find you. 
Come along, quick!” and he ran off. 

The pifferaro was thirsty; the atmosphere of the 
place tempted him, and so did the pretty face of 
the little actress who was maldng signs to him in 
the distance. But a sweet, grave voice minmured, 
close to his ear: 

“Do not go,” 

His companion of a little while back was by his 
Bide, drawing him away; and he followed her without 
hesitation. Why? It nas not that he thought her 
attractive; he had scarcely looked at her; and the 
other one at the table, who was calling him and 
arranging the steel knives in her hair, was much 
more to his taste. But ho obeyed a will swayed 
by impetuous desire which was stronger than his 
own, 

“Do not go!” 

And suddeiJy they found themselves on the 
pavement of the Rue de Romo. Some cabs were 
waiting in the grey dawn. Street sweepers and 
men going to work looked up at this gaily-decorated 
festive house, and stared at the masquerading couple. 
A “Mardigras” at IVIidsummer! 

“To your rooms or mine?” she asked. 

Unable to explain why, he thought it would be 
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better to go to his oryn house, so he told the driver 
•\vlieic to go. On the uay, V/hicli wps long, they 
spoke but little. Only she held one of hia hands 
betucen her Osyn, •nhicli he felt very small and icy 
cold; and but for this chilly nervous clasp, he would 
have thought she slejit, leaning far back in the c.-'b 
uith the moving reflection of the blue blind on her 
face. 

Thej' stopped in front of a student’s lodging- 
house in the Rue Jacob. Four flights to inoiint; 
it was high and steep. 

“Would you like me to carry you?’’ he laugh- 
ingly asked, but in a low tone, because of the sleeping 
house. 

She looked him up and clown, scornful and tender, 
out of an eKperience v.liicli took his measure and 
clearly said: “Poor little fellow.” 

Thereupon, with one effort, strong in his youth 
and coimtiy training, he raised her in his arms as 
ho would have lifted a child, for he was stout and 
strapping in spite of his fair girlish sldn, and mounted 
the first flight in one breath, happy in the weight 
vhich two soft, fresh, bare arms fastened to his neck. 

The second flight was longer in the climbing, 
and he felt no pleasure in it. She had “let herself 
go” and felt lumpy. The iron of her pendants, 
winch had at first tickled him caressingly, now cut 
cruelly, little by little into his flesh. 

At the third flight he panted like a piano-porter; 
his breath failed him. She, in ecstasy, her eyes 
halt closed, murmured; 
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“Oil! my deal, how nico it is! How happy I 
feel!” 

And the laiit steps up wliicli he, one by one, toiled, 
seemed to liim — ^wahs, bannisters and the little 
narrow windows — swimming in an intenninablo 
spiral. It was no longer a woman that ho carried, - 
hut something heavy, horrible and stifling; an 
incubus which every moment ho felt tempted to 
let go, and angrily dash from him even, at the risk 
of brutally crushing it. 

When ho reached the corridor she opened her 
ejc.s and said; 

“Already?” 

Ho thought to himself; 

“At lastl” 

But ho could not have said it. Ho was deadly 
palo, his hands on his chest, which seemed about 
to burst. 

That climbing of the stairs in the early grey dasva 
shadowed forth their future story. 
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ITi: licpt. Jicr tvro tlays; then plic went nwn.y, leaving 
a. memory of a soft skin and fine linen. Nothing 
inor.;; cveept her name, addrc”, and these words: 

"When yon want m", send for me; I pliall ahvay-s 
he ready.’’ 

On the tiny, oleg.an(, Bwcet-sniolling card was 
in' 'rihed: 


FANNY LEGRAND 

C nt- c' i.V"e.'3'-. 


Tie fUiek it in the minror, hclv.con an invitation 
to the k'at hall at the I'oreign Offiee and the fjnaint 
idnmin.itcil pro,'traniinc of the Deehclettc hnl! — his 
r-ily roa.’efy rngngementi that ye.ir. His re- 
nwmhnxnee of the noman hasted ahonf as long as 
did the plisdit and delicate perfinno ahont the Crt'- 
pl’fv; and Gat!=^Mn, a conscientious vorker, end 
in'rinidful ef the .alhirornenf i of P.aris, felt no dij'iro 
to rnev, that evening’s €0%-"'. 

Tl.e yovenimrnt esaminathina'.as fivfvl for Knvein- 
I'r, Ih' had Slun only thme montha to pr'.pnc 
for i*. MUr that a'..->!dd com'* thre- oj- four \aars 
in the ofiC'ca f f the Cfm ’\ht 'rvjec, wh' n he v.ould 
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l)e sent somewhere — ^possibly far away. The thought 
of exile did not trouble him,- It was a tradition, 
in the old Avignon family of Gaussin d’Aitnandy 
that the eldest son should adopt “the career,” 
With the example, the encouragement, and the 
moral support of those who had preceded him. 
Fpr this countryman, therefore, Paris was but the 
first stage of a very long jomney, a fact which 
forbade any entanglement or close friendship. 

One evening a week or two after the Ddcheletto 
ball, as Gaussin, his lamp alight, his books arranged 
on the table, was about to get to work there camo 
a timid knock. The door being opened a woman 
appeared in a fashionable and bright costume. He 
recognised her only w'hen she lifted her short 
veil. 

“You see ’tis I; I’ve come back.”^ 

Then noting the uneasy and awkward glances at 
the work in hand: 

“Don’t mind me. I shan’t disturb you. I know 
what work is.” 

She took off her hat, picked up a number of the 
Tour du Monde, installed herself in a chair, and 
budging never an inch, was apparently absorbed in 
reading; but each time he rafeed his eyes, she was 
looking at Iiim. 

It req^uired all his self-control not to jump np 
and take her in his arms, for she was tempting 
enough, and charming enough with her little head 
and low forehead, her short nose, her voluptuous Ups, 
and the supple ripeness of her figure, set off by tho 
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fashionablo Parisian robe, wbicli -aas less repellent 
to him than the cast-oli garments of a daughter 
of EgjT)t. 

Leaving early the next morning, she came hack 
several times during the n'cek; always nith the same 
pallor, the same cold, moist hands and the same 
voice trembling with emotion. 

“I Imow well that I bore and weary you, ” she said 
to him. "I ought to have more pride. K you only 
knew. Every morning when I leave yon I vow 
never to come again; then, in tlie evening, the mad 
folly of desire drives me back.” 

Ho looked at her amused, and in amazement; 
this constancy of attachment softened Ms contempt 
for women. The girls ho had known hitherto, 
picked uj) at cafds or skating rinlcs, sometimes young 
and pretty, always left him disgusted with then’ 
stupid laughter, cookmald’s hands, rude manners 
and coarse talk; it made him open the window 
after them. In Ms iuuoccncc, he tliought all women 
of easy virtue alike. He was, therefore, astonished 
to find in Eamiy a true womanly sweetness and 
reserve, with this advantage over the women oi 
Jiis class whom he had met at his mother’s hous« 
in the country— she had the polish of art, and a 
knowledge of the world which gave interest and 
variety to her conversation. 

Then she was a musician, accompanied herself 
on the piano and sang— her voice a well-trained 
contralto, though somewhat weak and miequal— 
some ballad by Chopin or Schumann, and the country-'. 
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— tt; : ttt} ; » 

iide sonpr'? of Bern, Bergundv, or Picaidv, of Trhich 
she haa a rail store. ' ' 


Garissiii, like tlie rest of Lis countrymen, U’as 
passionately fond of music, the art of hours of idle- 
ness and of the open air. In this way his worldng 
hours were lightened, and his leisure lulled in delicious 
repose. And coming from Fannj'' it had fecial 
charms for him. He was siu'prised she w’as not on 
liie stage, and so learnt that she had sung at the 
Ljwie, 

“But not for long; it bored me too much.'’ 

There was no striidng for effect, nothing of the 
actress about her ; not a shadow of vanity or falseness, 
Oiilj’’ a certain ui3’stery as to her life apart from him, 
a m^’Btcry kept up even in the hours of passion, 
and which hei- lover did not care to go info, feeling 
iwither Jealous nor curious; admitting her at the 
hour agreed nithout even looking at the clock; 
not even a victim of cypectotion or the mightj- 
throbbings of desire and impatience. 

The summer was very fine that 3-e.ir, so, from 
Time to lime, they made excursions in search of 
those pretty nooks on the outskirts of Paris wliieli 
she knew full veil, Thej^ mingled uith the noisj* 
ciowds leaving suhnrban stations, breakfasted at 
some taveni on the woodside or u atcr’g-cdgo, onij- 
avoiding ceifaiu too popular resorts. One dav, 
ki ulica he proposed to go to Vau-x-de-Cernna", she 
objected: 

-“iSo, no, not there; too many artists go there.’’ 

This dislike of artists had been, he remembered, 
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the hcgimiing of their love. Asldng her the reason 
she said: ' • ,<.(?> 


“They are such ernay, scatter-hrainod fellows; 
they always exaggerate things. They have dona 
me a lot of harm." 

“For nil that,” ho protested, “art is beautiful. 
There is nothing like it for embellislung and en- 
larging the view of life,” 

“See hero, dear,” she replied, “to he hcaufiftil 
is to bo ]i!:o you, simple and true — to be twenty 
years old, and to bo in love.” 

Tu'onty! She would never have been taken for 
more, to ECO her so bright, always at Ids call, full 
of smiles aird finding pleasure in everything. 

One night they arrived at Sainfc-CJair, ’in the 
Chevreusc valley, on. the eve of a festival, and found 
there was no room to be bad. It n-as late, and to 
reach the next village would mean a wallt of nearly 
three miles through the woods. At last they werw 
oGored a vacant folding eack-bed at the end of a 
bam where some masons slept. 

“Let us go there,” she said, with a smile. 5‘Ifc 
will remind mo of the d.ays when 1 was poor.’* 

She had known trouble then! 

They crept in and groped tboir way between the 
already occupied beds in the great white-washed 
apartment, where a night-fight was smoldng in a niche 
in the wall; and all the close night thronji they lay 
clasped in each other’s arms, smothering their kisses 
and laughter at the siroring and tired groans of thoi 
companions, whose soiled working clothes and clumsy 
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Loots lay cheek by Jowl with the Parisian's silic gown 
and dainty shoes. 

At dawn a cat-hole was opened at the bottom of a 
large doorway, a ray of light revealing the sack beds 
and well-beaten earthen floor, whilst a hoarse voice 
shouted: “Hullo, there! wake up!” Then all was 
dark again, and soon commenced the slow and painful 
movements — ^yawnings, stretchings and loud cough- 
ing — the mournful human sounds of a waldng dormi- 
tory. One by one, the Limousins, silent and grumpy, 
marched out, little dreaming that they had been 
sleeping close to a pretty girl. 

When all had gone she rose, slipped on her dress in 
the dark, roughly twisted her hair, and said: “Lie 
.still, I’m coming back.” She returned in a few 
seconds, with an enormous armful of vfld flowers 
drenched with dew. 

“How, lot us go to sleep,” sho said, scattering the , 
fresh, swcct-smelling morning blossoms on the bed, 
which revived the atmosphere around them. Hover, 
ho thought, had sho looked so pretty as w'hcn sho 
camo into the ham in the early dawn with her light 
hair fljung loose and her wild flowers. 

Another time they were brealrfasting by the lake at 
Yillc-d’Avray. An autmnn morning enveloped in 
mist, the silent water and the tinted forest in front of 
them. Alone in the little garden of the restaiuant they 
were hissing each other, as they ate their wlnte-bait. 
Suddcifly, from a rustic arbour built in Ibe branches 
of the plane-tree at the foot of which their table was • 
Xtlaccd, a ICud bantering voice exclaimed: 
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“I say, when will 3’-ou tv,-o hare done kissing each 
other?” 

And the leonine face and red moustache of Caoudal 
the sculptor peered at them through an opening in 
the latticework. 

'"I have a good mind fo come domi and breakfast 
^ith you; I feci as bored as an ov.l in an {yj'-bush.” 

Paimy said nothing; she was visibly annoyed at the 
meeting. On the other hand Ganshin quickly 
assented, curious to see the celebrated artist, and 
flattered to have him at liis table. 

Caoudal was very neat in a seemingly careless get- 
up; stUI, everything was sludiccl, from the white 
China crape tie to relieve a blotched and wrinkled 
complexion, down to the jacket tightly' fitting a still 
slight figure with prominent muscles, Caoudal 
seemed older to him than at Ddchelotte’s ball. 

But wbat surpr'acd and oven embarrassed him a 
little was the tone of iiiliiuacy of the sculptor towards 
his mistress. Ho called her, familiarly, “Faimy.” 

'‘Do you luiow,” said he to her, placing his cover 
on the table, “I have been a widov.cr for fifteen days. 
Maria went off with Morateur. I did not trouhlff 
much at first. But this morning, on going to fh® 
studio, I felt fearfully lazy. Work was impossible. 
Then I gave it up and came down to brealefast in th® 
country. Deuced nonsense when one’s alone, but » 
little longer and Isbould bare been crj'ing in my plate.” 

Then, looking at the Provon9al, rhose downv beard 

•aM curly hair matohed the colour of the sauterne ia~ 
tbov glasses: 
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“ Youth! Isn’t it glorious? Ko fear of letting 
that one go. And, hat is better, it’s catching. She 
looks as young as he.” 

“You horrid man!” she ,said, laughing; and her 
laugh rang -with the seduction of blandishment that 
loio^ws not age, of the youth of a vroman u’ho loves 
and -wishes to be loved. 

“Astonishing, astonishing,” murmured Caoudal, 
■watching her -svhilst eating, a suspicious curl of sad- 
ness and on-vy in the comers of his mouth. 

“I say, Fanny, do you remember a breakfast here. 
Gad! it’s long enough ago' There were Ezano, 
Dejoie, all of us ; you fell in the lake. We put you in 
men’s clothes, with the keeper’s timic. They became 
you splendidly.” 

“I don’t recall it,” she said coldly and without 
lying', these fichlo creatures live hut fox their present 
hom of love. No memory of the “has been”; no 
fear of the “will be.” 

On the other hand, Caoudal, living in the past, 
reeled off, as ho gulped glass after glass of sautemc, 
the exploits of boisterous youth; love and drinking, 
country rambles, halls at the opera, skylarkirig in the 
studio, battles fought and conquests made. JJut, 
turning to them uitli the h’ght of the memories he had 
stirred up in his eyes, he saw they were p.aying little 
attention, and were busy nibbling grapes from one 
another’s lips. 

■“Aren't my yams spicy enough? Well, well! I 
see 1 bore you. The deuce take it! It’s stupid to he 
old,” He got up and threw do^vn his napkin. 
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^‘LangloJs, charge the hrealcfast to lue,” he shorited 
torrards the restaurant. 

He walked away sadly, dragging his feet, as if worn 
out by incurable disease. For a long time the lovers 
watched Iiis tall form as it bent in passing imder the 
golden. leaves. 

“Poor Caoudal! he seems very slialcy,” murmured 
Fanny, in a tone of tender commiseration; and when 
Gaussin grew indignant that a trull like Sfaria, a mere 
model, could play with the feelings of a man like 
Caoudal, and prefer to the great artist — ^whom? — 
Jforateur, a little obscure painter, without talent with 
nothing but youth to bis credit, she began to laugh: 

“How innocent yon are! How innocent yon are! 
How simple!” and, with both hands, pulling his head 
down on her knees, she began to sniQ and smell him 
all over — eyes, hair, everywhere — as she would a posy 
of flowers. 

That evening, for the first time, Jean slept at his 
mistress’s house. For three months she had tor- 
mented him to do so. 

“But tell me why you won’t!” 

“I don’t know; I don’t w'ish to.” 

“Wlien I tell you that I am free, that I am mite 
alone ?” 

But, tired with the country waDt, she was able to 
Dutice him to the Rue de 1’ Arcade, which was quite 
close to the railway station, A door on the first floor 
of a plain but substantial and apparently respectable 
''house was opened by an old sour-looking servant in a 
■ peasant’s cap. 
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“It’s Machaume. Good-day, Machaume,” said 
Pamiy, saluting her round tho neck. “Here ho is, 
you Imow, my sweetheart, my king! I’vo brought 
!him. Quick! light up' cvcryjvherc, make tho house 
look bright.” 

Jean was left by himself in a tiny drawing-room, 
■ndth low arched window’s draped with the same com- 
mon blue silk as covered the sofas and some lacquered 
furniture. On the walls three or four landscapes 
enlivened the drapery; all Avere inscribed, “To Faimy 
Legrand,” or, “To my dear Panny.” ' 

On the chimney-piece stood a half life-sized marble 
copy of 'Caoudal’s “Sapho”; in bronze it is to bo ^et 
Avith everywhere — Gaussin had seen it in his father’s 
study since he was quite a child. By the light of a 
r single candle, placed near its base, he recognised tho 
likeness of this AA'ork of art to his mistress, only more 
youthful and refined. Hoav avcU he knew the lines of 
the profile, the swelling of the draped figure, the taper- 
ing xoundness of the knee-clasping arms. As ho 
feasted his e3’e3 there came to him the memory of 
tenderer sensations. 

Panny found him lost in admiration before the 
statue, and said somewhat flippantly: 

“There’s something of me in it, is there notl 
Caoudal’s model Avas like me,” 

And immediatcly.she led him into her room, where 
i hlachaume was sullenlj’' lajmg tho cloth for two on a 
little roimd table. AU the candies were lighted, e'vcn 
those on the glass door of the wardrobe, and a nice 
Avood fire, as genial as the first one of the season, Aras 
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to the shoulder. Slic reminded him thus of their 
first meeting at Dechelette’s; and, huddled together 
in the same armchair, eating out of the same plate, 
they spoke of that evening. 

“Oh!” said she, “as soon as I saw you come in, I 
felt attracted to you. I would have liked to take 
you, to carry you off at once, so that the others shoidd 
.not have you. What did 3'ou think when j'ou saw 
me ? ” 

At first he had felt frightened of her; then full of 
coirfidencc, quite at his case, 

“By the wa^r,” he added, “I never asked j'on. 
Whj' wero j'ou so disjdeased with La Goiumerio’s 
lines?”- . . . 

Once more the same knitting of the brows a,s at the 
hall, then -with a toss of the head : 

“Polljd do not speak any more about it!” Then, 
winding her arms round him: , 

“I was a little fcarfxil m3-.':olf. I tried to gel aw, ay, 
to collect inv'self, but I could not, I never voll.” 

“Oh! Kever!” 

“You -will see.’- 

He passed it over with the mcreduloua .smile of 
youth, apparently unconscious of the passionate, 
almost menacing tone ,in which slie said : “ You will 
SCO.’* Her ■u'omaul3* embrace was so soft and 3-icId- 
ing that he firmty believed be could free himself by 
’ simply lifting a finger. 

But wby should he wish to be free ? He was very 
hapi>y in the lux’-uy of this volupttious room, and .'^a 
swcct)3- lulled b3" a caresring breath on hjs half-closcil 
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Eyelids novr heavy with sleep, in which there came 
shadowy dreams full of autunm-tinted woods, 
meadows, trickling mill-stream, and all their day of 
love in the countiy'. 

In the morning he was roused with a start hy 
Mauchaume’s voice calling out at the foot of the 
hed, without the least mystery: 

'‘He is there; ho says he must speak to you.” 

‘‘What! He must? Am I no longer mistress of 
m3’' own house ? You have let him in, then.” 

Wild with rage, she sprang up, and half-naked, her 
nightdress open, fle-w out of the room: 

“Don’t stir, darling, I am coming hack.” But he 
did not wait for her, and only felt comfortable 'whea 
he had got up, dressed himself, boots and all. 

Whilst collecting his clothes in the licrmetically 
closed room, the night-light disclosing the disorder of 
the supper-table, there reached him the noise of a, 
violent quarrel, muffled by the hangings of the draw* 
ing-room. A man’s voice, in anger at first, then 
entrcat5', with outbursts drouned in sobs, and faint 
pleadings, alternated nith another voice which, harsh 
and hoarse, he did not recognise at first, so full was it 
of hatred and vile words, reminding him of the tavern 
bravls of vomen of the street. 

Ho felt that all the luxmy surrounding his mistress 
was tainted, soiled as is bespattered silk; Iho woman 
herself was foul, and no better than those he had 
formerl3’ despised. 

She came back, p.anting, gracefully t-sristing up her 
flowing hair: 
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“How stui^id for a man to cry!” 

Then, seeing him up and dressed, a cry of rage 
escaped her; 

“ you’ve got up ! Get into bed again — at once ! I 
insist upon it!” Then suddenly subsiding, and 
wheedling liim by voice and gesture : 

“Ho, no, don’t go; you must not go like that. If 
you do, I am certain tha,t you will ■'never come 
back.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall; why not?” 

“Swear you are not cross, that you uall come again 
Oh! how I Imow you! ” 

He swore as she desired, but he could not be 
induced to get into bed again in spite of her repeated 
assurance that it was her own home, and that there 
was no one to say her “Nay” in her choice of life and 
conduct. At last she appeared content to see liim 
go, and accompanied him to the door, with nothing 
of the fury in her now, hut, on the contrary, very 
Immhle, seeking to be forgiven. 

A long and tender parting caress detained them in 
the ante-room. 

“Well — ^when ? ” she asked, her eyes looldng straight 
into his. He was about to reply, doubtless a lie, for 
ho was in a hurry to be gone, when a ring at the hell 
made him pause. Machaume left the kitchen, but 
Fanny made a sign to her; 

“No, don’t answer the door.” 

And they all three stood there motionless, without 
a word. 

They heard a suppressed groan, then the rustle of 
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a letter being slipped imcler the door, and footsteiJS 
descending slowly. 

“When I told you I was free! See there!’’ She 
handed her lorcr ilie letter, ■which she had just ojpened ; 
a poor love-letter, very humble, very cia'ving, scrib- 
bled in haste in pencil on a table at some enfei, in 
which the poor 'wretch begged her pardon for the folly 
of the morning, acknowledging that he had no claim 
upon her, except -what she gave of her o’™ free iviil 
and goodness, praying with clasped hands that she 
would not exile him always, promising to accept any- 
th'mg, resigned to all — only not to lose her — “Illy 
God! ”'not to lose her. 

“Can you swallow' it?” she said, with a wicked 
laugh; and this laugh completely turned against her 
the heart she wished to conquer. Jean thought her 
omol. He did wot Itnow yet that a woman who loves 
has no thought hut for her own love; all her charity, 
IdndnesB, jiity, devotion, is showered on one and only 
one. 

“You are very -wrong to make fun of it. This 
letter is horribly affecting and heartrending”; and 
then in a soft grave voice, taldng her hands in his; 
“Tell mo, why do yon drive him avrayV' 

“I don’t want liim. I don’t love him.” 

“Yet ho was yorw lover. Ho iwovidcd all the 
luxury in -which you live and have -always lived, and 
which is necessary to yon.” 

“My dear,” she said, in a sincere voice, “before I 
knew you, I thought it sufficient. Now, it worries 
iue. Ifeeliba.shamc; my heart reproaches me. Oh! 
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I know, you would say that your connection is not 
serious — that you do not love mo. That’s my affair. 
Whether you will or not, I will force j'oii to love 
me.” 

Ho made no repl}’-, fixed a meeting for next day, 
and went away, giving hlachaume a fow lous — tho 
contents of his student’s piursc — in payment of tho 
ragout. As far as he was concerned, all was finished 
now. Wliat right had he to trouble this woman’s 
life, and what could ho offer her in exchange for that 
which he caused her to lose? 

He wrote to her the same day, telling her this as 
gently and as sincerely as might be, suppressing, 
however, his own sense of something bad, something 
unwholesome in the passing caprice of their acquaint, 
ance; a feeling bonic in on him after his night of love 
on hearing the sobs of the deceived lover alternately 
with her laughter and wash-tub oatbs. 

Brought up in the heart of Provence, far away from 
Paris, this big overgromi boy was the portrait of his 
mother; combining all her tender and sensitive natiun 
with a certain share of his father’s austere character. 
Ho also had the example of his father’s brother before 
him, as a safeguard against the allurements of a life 
of pleasure. His uncle’s dissipation and folly had, 
indeed, half ruined their family, and imperilled the 
honour of their name. 

Uncle C^sairel These two words, and tho hnried 
drama whicli they recalled, would suffice to impose on 
Jean far more terrible sacrifices than the brusliing on 
one side of this intrigue, to which he had never given 
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Binch importance. All the same, it -was harder to 
break it off than he imagined. 

Formally dismissed, she sought him again and again 
■without losing heart at his refusals to see her, the 
closed door, or the strict instructions. “I have no 
self-respect,” she wrote to him. She watched the 
hour of his meals at the restaurant, waited for him in 
front of the caf6 where he read the papers. But, no 
tears, no scenes. If he was in company, she con- 
tented herself voth foUovong him, watchuag until 
Fuch time as he would he free. 

"Will you have me this evening? No? Anothci 
time then.” 

She went off with the gentle resignation of a pedlar 
who shoulders his pack, leaving him in remorse at his 
harshness and humiliated at the lies he stammered 
•whenever they met. 

“The examination was near, the time was slipphig 
away. Afterwards, later on, if sho -vdshed.” 

As a matter of fact he thought, as soon as he had 
passed, of taking a month’s holiday in the South, and 
hoped that she would forget him during that time. 

Alas, for his plan ; when he had pass'ed the examina- 
tion he fell ill. A neglected chiU, taken in a corridor 
at the Foreign Office, became serious. He knew no 
one in Paris, except some students from liis own part 
of the country who had kept aloof and dispersed on 
account of his engrossing entanglement. Besides,- ^ 
more than ordinary attendance was reejuisite, and 
from the first it was Fanny Legrand who took her 
place at his bedside, never leaving it for ten days. 
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She was untiring in her duties, without fear or dis- 
taste. Clever as a musing sister, with such gentle 
caresses' that, at times, in his hours of fever, he was 
carried hack to a serious illness in his childhood, 
calling'her Amt Divonne, and saying, “Thank you, 
Divonne,” when he felt Fanny’s hands on his damp 
forehead. 

“It’s not Divonne, it’s I; I’m nursing you.” 

She saved him from mercenary attentions, ill- 
tended lires and slops from the porter’s lodge; and 
Jean could hardly credit the alert and ingenious skill 
of those hands brought up to indolence and volup- 
tuousness. At night she slept for two hours on a 
sofa — a boarding-house sofa — about as soft as the 
plank bed at a police-station. 

“But, my poor Fanny, do you never go homo?” 
he asked her one day. “I’m better now. You must 
go and reassme Machaume.” 

She began to laugh. There had been fine goings-on 
at home. Machaume was gone, and everything was 
sold — ^fumitine, clothing, even the bedding. There 
was left only the dress on her back and a little tmder- 
linen, saved by her maid. If he sent her away now 
she would be on the streets. 
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" I THINK I’ve found something this time. In the Hue 
d’ Amsterdam,- opposite the railway station. Three 
rooms and a large balcony. If you like wo will go and 
look at it after 3'ou leave the office. It’s high up, five 
storey's, but j'ou can carry me. It was so nice, do 3’ou 
recollect'? ” And highly amused at the thought of it, 
she snuggled up to him, seeking the old place — her 
place. 

Life in furnished apartments became intolerable; 
Uic disreputable habits, the slipshod women hanging 
about the staircase, the lath-and-plaster partitions 
behind which other couples were- swarming, the mi.T- 
ing-up of keys, candlesticks, boots. She did not mind 
it, certainty; with Jean, the roof, the cellar, the sever 
even, all places were the .same to roost in. But the 
finer instincts of the lover shrunk from certain matters 
to which, of himself, he uould have been indifferent. 
These transient, one-night unions sickened him; they 
seemed to degrade his home; he regarded them with 
much the same kind of sadness and disgust as he did 
the monkc3'3 in the Jardin des Pl.antes, when parorlj'- 
ing all the gestures and expressions of human love. 
The restaurant, too, bored him, and the necessity to 
go, tv ice daily, dorm the Boulevard Saint-Michael, 
to the great room crowded with students, art pupils, 
painters, architects, who, without being acq^uaiuted, 
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tad kaoTO him hy siglit for the last year sinco he had 
taken his meals there. 

He blushed, on opening the door, to see Faimy the 
centre of observation; and he entered with the 
aggressive boldness of very young men when escorting 
a woman. He was afraid, too, he might meet one 
of his chiefs at the office, or someone from- home. 
Then the question of economy arose. 

“How expensive it is!” she said, every time she 
took up and went through the dinner bill. “If wo had 
our own home I could do the catering for three daj's 
for this money.” 

“Well, what is to hinder us?” And then began 
the search for rooms. 

It is tho old snare — the instinct of what is most 
fitting; the taste and yearning for home, a result of 
early training, and a memory' of the warmth of the 
old fireside. All are hooked by it, the most’ decent 
and best-meaning. 

The apartments in the Hue d’ Amsterdam were 
taken at once, and found to he channing, despite oiio 
or two drawbacks — such as the rooms opening one 
’into the other, and the outlook from the Idtehen and 
bitting-room being on to a damp backyard, v hence 
arose the fumes of slops and chlorine from a tav'crn 
hard by; whilst the bedroom, on the steep and noisy 
street, vas shaken day and night by the rattling of 
vans, drays, cabs, and omnibuses, and tho whistles 
of arriving and departing trains, witli all the hubbub 
of the western railway station, winch reared its murky 
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glass rooLs in front of them. The sulvaiitage lay in 
the trains being at their door; and Saint-Cloud, Villo 
d’A\Tay, Saint-Germain, and all the rural stations on 
the hanlis of the Seine, almost beneath iheir balcony. 
This was broad and commodious; and the munificence 
of former tenants had covered it with a zinc awning, 
painted like striped ticldng, dripping and desolate 
enough in the winter rains, but which, during the 
summer, would conic in splendidly for dining in the 
open air, as in a mountain chalet. 

They spent a busy time in furnishing. Jean 
having written home about bis plan of house-keeping, 
Aunt Divonne, who was a kuid of house steward, 
sent him the necessary fimds; her letters also in- 
formed them they might soon look for the an-ival 
of a wardrobe, a chest of drawers and a large cane 
annehak; the “Windy Chninher” having hcen laid 
midcr contribution for his benefit. 

This room, which ho remembered as situated at 
the end of a iiassago at Castelct — alwaj's unused, 
the shutters closely barred, the door looiccd — was, 
from its aspect, subicefc to gusts of the “mistral” 
nhicb shook it lilre a lighthouse chamber. There 
n-as stored tho lumber which each generation cast 
aside to make room for fresh acquisitions. 

If Divomio could only have known what un- 
orthodos: siestas would be taken in tho armchair, 
or whoso silk petticoats and frilled undergarments 
would fill the Empire chest of drawers 1 But 
Gaussin’s misgivings on this point were lost in tho 
^ thousand and one littlo pleasures of making a home. 
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one day, to bny a cnicl-stand ^^liich she had told 
him of, he found the article already sold, and so he 
brought home instead a drawing-room pendant 
lustre; useless enough since they had no drawing- 
room. 

“Wc 'will inifc it in the veranda,’' said Panny, 
to console huu. 

And the fun of taking measurements, the dis- 
cussion as to the position of the furniture, and the 
shouts, the Juad laughs, the anns . raised to th« 
ceiling iix dismay when, m spite of all precautiona, 
and complete lists of absolute necessaries, it was 
found something was always forgotten. 

Consider f the sugar-grater. Just imagine any- 
one starting housekeeping without a sugar-grater! 

Then when everything had been bought and put 
in order, the emtains Inmg, a wick in the new' lamp, 
^yhat a glorious evening they had when they moved 
in, minutely examining the three rooms before going 
to bed, and how she Inugbml whilst she showed 
him a light when bolting the door. 

“Another push — another, make everything fast. 
Let’s bo really and truly at home.” 

Then came a now and delicious life. On leaving 
his work he hastened back, anxious to get home 
to put on his slippers and sit at rest by his own fire- 
side. Coming through the black, slushy .streets ho 
pictured to himself their warm, lighted room, mado 
more attractive by the country fumituro which 
Fanny had foretold would bo nibbish, but wliich 

■ d out to bo very old and handsome; the ward- 
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robe especially, a gem in the Louis XVI style, ■nlth 
painted panels representing Proven9al fetes, shepherds 
in don'cred jackets, and dances to the flute and 
tainbourme. The sight of these out-of-date an- 
tirpiities, familiar to his childish eyes, recalled liis 
father’s roof, and consecrated his new home, tiio 
comfort of 'which he -was now cnjo3*ing. 

Panny opened the door as soon as he rang the 
hell. She was alwaj’s carefully, oven coquettishly 
dressed; “all there,” as she said. Her black woollen- 
stuff dress, very plainly but fashionably made— > 
the simplicity of a woman who Imows how to dres-s 
weU — ^her sleeves turned up and j)rotected by a largo 
white apron; for she did the cooking herself, and 
engaged a charwoman for such rough work as chaps 
the hands or spoils their shape. 

She Was very clover at cooking, too; knowing 
many recipes, dishes pecnliar to the North or the 
South, as varied as her store of popular songs, 
which; dinner over, and the white apron hung up 
behind the closed Idtchen door, she chanted in her 
languishing and passionate contralto. 

Below was the roar of the street as the traiflo 
rolled along. The cold rain rattled on the zinc 
veranda; and GaussLu, his feet on the fender, 
sti etched out in his easy-chair, watched the window- 
panes of the station opposite, and the clerks who, 
bonding oVer their work, were -writing hy the wJjffo 
light of the great reflectors. 

Tie was happy, he let himself bo lulled. Li lore ?- 
No' but appicciating the love with which lie v.as 
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enveloped, grateful for this unflagging tenderness 
How was it he could so long have deprived liimself 
of this happiness, in the fear — ^whfeh he laughed at 
now — of captivation, of an obstacle of some sort 
Was not his life more decent now tlian when he 
roamed from one woman to another, at the risk 
of his health? 

He anticipated no danger for the future. In 
three years’ time, when he went away, the rupture 
would come of itself, without a shock. Fanu}’’ waa 
forewarned; they tallied about it together, as about 
death, a far-off fatality, hut inevitable. All he had 
on his mind was the great grief they would feel at 
home when they heard ho was not living alone, 
and the anger of his stem and passionate father. 

But how could they Imow? Jean saw no one 
in Paris. His father, "the consul," as they called 
him at home, was engaged all the year round, 
suporiatending Ins largo estate and sustaining a 
fierce struggle for his vines. His mother was 
utterly helpless, and coxdd not take a step or make 
a move without assistance. 

To Divonne was left the care of the house and his 
little twin sisters, Marthe and Marie, whose un- 
looked-for birth had for ever robbed his mother of 
all her strength. As for Uncle C&aire, Dxvonne’s 
husband, he was a great child who was not allowed 
to travel alone. 

Fanny knew all about the family now. Wlxen he 
received a Ikter from Castelet, at the foot of which 
, t^e twins had added- a few lines in their large. 
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ficrawly hand, site read it over hia bliouldet^ m 
aympativy -aitli him. Of her own feelings he knew 
nothing, and never inquired. He waa full of the 
beautdul, unconseioua egoiam of youth, laiowing 
neither jealousy nor care. Pull of Ins omi life, 
he let it overflow, thought aloud, abandoned himself 
whilst she remained silent. 

Thus the day's and the weeks rolled by in quiet 
happiness, once only' troubled by a circumstance 
which deeply moved them, but in dilJerent ways. 
She thought herself likely to become a mother, 
and told him of it with such joy that ho could not 
but share it. But his heart misgave him. A child'’ 
at hia age! What should he do with it? Should 
he recognise it? And what a tie betw'cen this 
woman and him! What a somreo of complication 
in the future! 

In an instant he became aware of the chain about 
him, heary, cold and riveted. At night he was 
wakeful as she was, and side by side in their big bod 
they dreamt, with eyes open, a thousand miles one 
from the other. 

Bortunatoly, it was a false alarm and was not 
renewed, so they resumed their peaceful and de- 
lightfully secluded life. ‘When the w'inter was past, 
and the bright days came back once more, their 
room, larger by the balcony and awning, becaroo 
more attractive still. In the everdng they dined 
there beneath the green-tinted shy, to the twitterio"- 
of tlie swallows darting here and there. 

The warm ait rose in whiSs from the street. 
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together with many sounds from the adjoiuiug 
lioiiscs; but the slightest breath of -wind was enough 
for them, and for lioui's they heard and saw nothing, 
tlieir Iniees entwined, conscious of notliing else. 
Jean called to mind similar nights on the banks 
of the Rhone; dreamt of far-awaj' consulate.-, in the 
tropics, and of departmg vessels, on the decks of 
whicli would blow the same long-drawn breaths 
of wind as now fluttered the curtain of their tent. 
And when the words trembled on her lips: “Do you 
love me ? ” he always returned from far-off to answer : 
“Oh, yes, I love you!” See wjiat it is to get hold 
of them so j'omig; they have too many things running 
in their heads. 

Another couple wore spooning on tlic same balcony, 
separated from them by some iron-work garlanded 
with twining flouers — ^ilonsicur and Madame Hct- 
tema, very fat, married people, whose kisses sounded 
lilcc a box on the ears. Marvellously similar as 
regards age, taste and lumpy appearance, it was 
touching to hear those lovers on the shady side of 
youth chant softly hi unison some old sentimental 
romance whilst leaning over the rails: 

-‘•Rut I hear her sighing iu the shadow. 

Sweet is the dream, oh! let mo sleep again!” 

They interested Fanny, and she would have been 
glad to know them. Sometimes even, she and her 
neighbor e-vchanged the smile of loving and happy 
3Vomcu over the blackened hand-rail; but the men. 
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as is usually the case, licld aloof, and did not 
speak. 

Ono afternoon, Jean -vras returning from the 
Quai d’Orsay when someone at the comer of the 
Rue Royale called him byname. It was a lovely 
day, and Paris was basking in the hot glare at this 
comer of the boulevard which, on a fine evening, 
at the fashionable liovn in the Bois, has no equal 
in the world. . 

“Sit down there, beautiful youth, and have some- 
. thing to drink; it does my eyes good to look on 
you!" 

Two great arms, stretched out from under "the 
avsning of a cafe, overfiowing Viith its tliree rov6 
of tables on to the pavement, had laid hold of him. 
Ho raised no ohjection, flattered to hear curious 
wluspors of Caoudal’s name from tho croud of 
countiy-peoplc, foreigners, striped jackets and round 
hats around him. 

The sculptor was sitting at one of the tables, 
the glat-s of absintlie before lum harmoni,sing well 
widi his military figure and the rosette, that of an 
oSiccT of tho Legion of Honour, which he was wearing. 

5>oxt to him was I)<>chelette, the engineer, who 
h-id an ir ed the day before. He was alwavs^ the 
t.ainc. sunburnt and yellow, his high cheek-bones 
throwing up his kindly little eyes, and Ids greedy 
nostrils eniffing Paris, As soon as the young man 
was scaled, Caoudal. pointing to him with a comical 
tiarisport, exclaimed; 

■ Isn i he a handsome dog? To think that 1 was 
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once liis age^ and had curls like that. Oh! Youth! 
Youth!” 

“Always the same tune’?” said B&helette, smiling 
at his friend’s crotchet. 

“My dear fellow, don’t laugh. All that I have, 
that I am, medals, crosses and Institute, the whole 
bag of tricks, I would give for that hair and bronzed 
complexion.” 

Then tixrning to Gaussin, in his abrupt way: 

“And Sapho, what have you done with her? 
We never see her now.” 

Jean opened his eyes, not catching his meaning 

“You are then no longer with her?” 

And seeing his perplexity Caoudal added: 

“Sapho, you know — ^Fanny Legrand, Ville 
d’Avrayl” 

“Oht that was finished long ago.” 

Why did he tell this lie? From a kind of shame, of 
uneasiness at this name of Sapho given to his mistress; 
a distaste for talking about her with other men? 
Perhaps, too, a desire to learn something about her 
that he would not otherwise have heard. 

“Whatl Saphol Is she still on the warpath?’’ 
asked D&heletto carelessly, full of the intoxication 
of again seeing the steps of the Madeleine, the flower 
market, and the long vista of the boulevards set in 
two rows of green foliage. 

“Don’t you remember her when at your place last 
year ? She looked superb in her Egyptian peasant’s 
costume. And one morning that autumn, when I- 
found her breakfasting at Langlois’s with this pretty 
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boy,' you would have thought she was barely hall-way 
through her'honeymoon.” 

“How old is she really! From the time one has 
known her ” 

Caondal raised his head to think; 

“How old? What age? Let me seo, seventeen in 
'53, whertshe sat to me for my statue; we are now in 
'73. Count for yourself.” 

Suddenly his eyes sparkled:' 

“Ah I ii you could only have seen her twenty years 
ago — tall, slender, with arched lip, fine forehead. 
What arms! Shoulders still a trifle thin — ^but that 
suited the burning ardour of Sapho. And as a 
woman, a mistress ! What enjoyment irr that woman-' 
hood, what sparks from that flint; a keyboard where 
not a note was missing — ^the be-all and end-all of a 
poet’s inspiration! ' The whole lyre! as La Goixrnerie 
used to sa,y.” 

Jean, very pale, asked: 

“Was he her lover, too ? ” 

“La Gourncrie? I should say so; he made me 
suffer enough. Four years we lived together as 
husband and wife; four years during which I cherished 
her, sparing nothing to satisfy every whim— singing- 
masters music-masters, riding-masters—God only 
knows what more. And when I had well-polished 
her, put her in trim, clear-cut as a precious stone, 
and far removed from the gutter out of which I lifted 
her, one night, in front of the Bal Ragache, that 
mfenial puddle-poet enticed her from. tiiA hospitable 
table at which ho dined every 
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He ’R-as breathing liard, as if to diive away this oW 
love grndge which still vibrated in his voice; then 
more oahnly; 

“After all, the viper 2)rofitC(l nothing Por three 
3’ears their life together was like hell. With all his 
cajoloj-y he was mean, vicious, mad. The way they 
comberl one another down was a sight for the gods; 
whenever you went to see them, 3'ou found them, she 
V ith a bandage over her'eye, he with Iris face scratched 
and clawed. But the fun began when he wanted to 
leave her. She was as difficult to get q^uit of as a 
zingworm, followed him, haltered his door, wailed 
for him stretched' on his mat. One night in mid- 
m'nter, she waited five hours for him outside Parcj''.s, 
where all the boys had gone. Oh, the pity of it! But 
the elegiac poet remained obdurate to the day, when 
fo rid himself of her, he sought police protection. A 
nice gentleman that! As a wind-uiz and thank- 
offering to this beautiful girl, who had given him the 
best of her j'outh and person, and her intelligence, ho 
Inulcd at her head a vohune of spiteful, dilvelling 
verses, curses, lamentations, ‘The Book of Love,’ his 
best woik.” 

Gaiissin listened, Iris back bent and motionless, 
sipping through a long straw the iced drizzle before 
him. They mizst surely have given him some poison 
that froze his heart and stomach.' 

He bhivoi-ed in spite of the glorious weather; ho saw 
a pale vision of passing shadows, a water-cart standing 
in front of the Madeleine, crossing and rccrossing of 
I carriages rolling over the soft road ns silent as if upon 



a.]^d€^ Vay. . There Vas no sound in Taris, -except 
,what was -heing ;^id at tliia table. ‘ Now T^helette 
S]^ke, ahd poiiredjout the poison.: . ■ 

“ Wiat-a., terrible .thing ruptur^ nre!,” and; 
his quiet,- .scOrnJul roioe became gentle .aiid full of j 
iiidinife pity, f “Tvi'o persons live togethor . for. yeaw ; 
:.they:sleep together, -'and mingle, their dreams. , , Tboy- 
tell one anofcheb everything; they share all in common. 
'Theh habits oi life,. >nd-mahnex of speech^ are tlm 
sameythej'. even grow like one another. , They; arc 
. bound together hand hiidyfodt, as intimate as. the 
-shirt on one's back! . Then suddenly they separate, 

. are wrenched apart.: How '.can they! : .Where dl'o ' 
•.they, get the courage? -.I epuldn’t do it. '/yes-' 

•, , decay^, - insulted, besnicared-. with; ■; ridicule ■ -and 
•: filth,. if the’ womaTi ■wept and said, to me: ‘Stay,’ -T 
>. shbidd not go;; ':Aiid . that .is, why, ;iit siich , circum- ■, 
s.stanceaj.a single night suEBces mb'. - , .‘No morrow! ’ as 
they said in old: France p or .else,: mdfriage, ;it .i3 = 

' decisive and fitter.’’ - •; ; \ . f 

- “No morrow;. no morrow; . you may talk, but .sonjs 
■women are not . so easily dealt 'with,- , SapibOj . .fw . 

, instance.” ■ 

, ‘‘I gayb,her noth minute’s grace,” said i)bche]ettc^ , . 
..■with; a placid snuio which the. poor lover thOTight - 
hideous.;;-' ■'' ■ ■: 

■ !'Then that was , because -you- were not her style;: 

, otherwise she is a girl .who, .when she loves, is devotion , 
itself.; She has domestic T-astes,; :But shb has been, 
.jmluclqr: that, way.. She' fixes up .with .F^joie, .thp 
novelist yhe, dies. .She is i^Ssed oh tb Eiaho, and he 
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marries. Then, the handsome Flamant, the engraver, 
formerly a model, for she has always had a rage for 
talent and beauty. Las his turn, and you hnow his 
terrible story.” 

“'What was that?” asked Gaussin, in a 'choking 
voice, as he began to sip at his straw again, and 
listened to a love-drama which, a few years ago» 
convulsed Paris. 

“The engraver was poor, mad about this woman; 
and, from fear of being thrown over, he forged her 
some hanknotes to keep her in luxury. Discovery 
quickly followed, and he and his mistress were 
arrested. He was let off with ten years’ imprison- 
ment; she had the sis months at Sauit-Lazare, her 
innocence having been proved.” 

And Caondal reminded D^chelette, who was present 
at the trial, how pretty she looked in her little Saint- 
Lazare cap, putting a bold, bright face on things, and 
faithful to her lover to the last. And her reply to tho 
stupid old judge, and the kiss she blew to Namani 
over tbo cocked hats of the gendarmes, calling out to 
him in a voice which would have melted a stone. ^ 

‘“Keep up your spirits, my .dear; bright days will 
come back again, we shall love one another once more.’ 
AH the same, it rather disgusted her with domesticity, 
poor girl. 

“Launched into tlie gay world;\ho has since tlien 
taken lovers by the month, and the week, but never 
artists. She had a horror of them. I was an excep- 
tion-ihe only one, I reaUy heUeve, that she con- 
tinued to see. Prom time to time she came and 
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Smoked a cigarette in my studio. Theu jiioiitli3 
jia^sed -vvithoat my hearing tell of her, until the day 3 
found her at breakfast W-th this pretty boy^ eating 
grapes from, his lips. I said to myself, ‘Sapho is 
Caught once more.’*’ 

Jean could stand it no longer. The poison he had 
absorbed was hilling him. iVeezing a little while 
since, bis breast now felt on fire, the Sames mounUng 
to ids head, which whirled round and aeetned ready 
to split lilm a metal pinto at a white heat. ' He crossed 
the toad, staggering mder the wheels of the vehicles. 
The drivers shouted to him. Who w'ere the idiots 
bawling at ? ‘ 

Passing along the Madeleine flower-market, he was 
tormented by the, smod oi heliottcpe, his -ssastssa^fi 
favourite perfume. .Ho* hastened to escape it, and 
furious, tom by emotion, he thought aloud'. ' 

"My mistress', yes, a nice trollop, Sapho, Sapho. 
To thinli that 1 have lived a year with a tiling liko 
thati" 

He repeated tho name in his fury, remembering 
having seen it in scurrilous rags, among the nicknames 
of other iiatorioua women, in the grotesque Ahnanacln 
Gotha of fast life; Sapho, Cora, Caro, Pbyroo, Jeanne 
de Poitiers, Lo Phoque. ’ 

And with the tive letters of her foul name, tho wliolo 
disgusting life of this woman passed before his eyes. 
Caoudal’s studio, tho debauchery with la Goumerie, 
the night-watches hefore the squalid lodgings or on 
tue poet’s doormat. Then the handsome engraver, 
the forgeries, the assizes, and the little prison-cap 
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%vli!cli became ber so wcU, and tbo kiss ikrown to her 
Jotger 

“Keep up your sioirils, my dear.” 

Jly dear! The same name, the same caress which 
she gave him. What shame! Ah! he ivould make a 
elcau sweep of all this filth And always the smell of 
fJio heliotrope which pursued him in a twilight of the 
barao pale lilac as the tiny flower. 

All at once ho awoke to the fact that he was pacing 
Ihc market as he would the deck of a vessel. Ho 
resumed his waj', arrived at lightning-speed at the 
Jlue d’Amsterdam, having fully made up Jus mind to 
drive this woman out of his house, and throw her out 
on the stairs without explanation, hurling after her 
the insidt of her name. At the door he hesitated, 
reflected, then tpok a few steps. She would cry, sob 
and fill the house with her gutter words, as once before 
in the Rue dc 1’ Arcade, ’ 

Write? Yes, tlxat was the thing — much hotter : he 
could settle the matter with a few brutal words. He 
entered an English tavern, deserted and depressing 
beneath the gas now being lit. Ho sat down at a 
sticky table, near the sole customer, a girl with a 
_ death’s-head, uho was devouring smoked salmon 
without ilriuking. He called for a pint of ale, hut did 
not touch it, and began a letter. But his head 
was too full of woids; they uere hustling one 
smother, all wanted to tumble out at once, and he 
could hardly get the thickened ink to trace them at 
all. 

He fore up two or tlirce attempts, was about to 
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leave without writing, when in a low tone, close to 
' him, a full and greedy mouth a&ked timidly: 

“You are not drinking: may 11" 

, He nodded that she might. The girl threw herself 
on the measvire and finished it in one long draught, 
whioli showed the distress of the unfortunate who had 
just enough in her pocket to appease hunger without 
being able to moisten her lips with a little beer. Pity 
came to him, softened him, caused him to understand 
the miseries of a woman’s fife; and ho set himself to 
judge more humanely, to reason with Ins unhappiness, ■ 
Wxen all was said and done, she had not lied to 
him, and if he know nothing of her life it was because 
he had never bothered himself about it. With what 
could he reproach hert Her time at Saint-Lazarel 
But she had been acc^uitted, almost carried in triumph, 
when she was released. What then 1 Those who had 
been before himl But he knew of that tact. What 
reason, had ho to think harshly of her because the 
names of her lovers were wcU-knoTO, and celebrated; 
or because ho might meet thorn, speak to them, or 
see their portraits m all the shop-windows? Had 
she committed a crime in preferring guch as 
these 1 

And down in the depths of his soul he felt a shame, 
ful, an unspeakable pride, at sharing her with those 
great artists; in telling himself that they, too, had 
foiind her beautiful. At Ins ago one is never sure, 
never certaiu of one's choice. One loves woman, 
loves Love; hut judgment and experience are lacking; 
and the young lover who shows you the portrait of 
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liis mistress, looks for reassurance in approbation. 
Sapho’s figure seemed sublimated, surrounded by a 
balo, since be knew that she had been sung by La 
Goumerie, and immortalised by Caoudal in marble 
and bronze. 

But suddenly, seized with rage again, he left the 
seat on the distant boulevard where his meditation 
had led him, midst children’s cries, and the gossip 
of workmen’s wives in the dusty Jmie night; and olf 
he marched again, talking loudly and furiously. 
Pretty! the bronze of Sapho, the bronze of commerce 
dragged about everywhere, as common as the tunes 
on a street organ, like the word “Sapho” itself, -which, 
with vitality enough to descend to us from remote 
ages, has had its pristine beauty debased by obscene 
legends, and has from the name of a goddess been 
changed into that of a disease. Good heavens! how 
disgusting it all was! 

Thus he walked along, now calm, now furious — ^in 
a whirl of conflicting thoughts and feelings. The 
boulevard became dark and deserted. A sickly odour 
hung in the close atmosphere, and he recognised the 
gate of the large cemetery where he, -wdih all the 
youth of Paris, had come the year before to the 
unveiling of a bust by Caoudal on the tomb of Dejoie, 
the novelist of the Latin quarter, the author of 
“Cenderinettc.” Dejoie! Caoudal! These two names 
had sounded very strangely to him during the last two 
' hours, and the story of the student and the httle homo 
I seemed to him very false and dismal now that he knew 
all the sad facts, and ^ce he had learned from 
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DfSchelette tlio terrible name ^ren to these marriages 
of the pavement. 

'These gloomy thonghts, intensified by the nearness 
of death, terrified him. He retraced his steps, rubbing 
against bloused figures ■who pro-wled about as silent 
as the -wings of night; or against draggled sldrts at the 
entrance to dons whose rough window-panes served 
as a magic-lantern lens to shadow forth the embraces 
of passing couples. "What time was itl He felt as 
worn out as a recruit after drill, so numbed with grief 
that it crept, as it were, do-wn. to his legs, his only 
conscious feelmg being that of stiffness. Oh, to go 
to bed and sleep ! Then, on wahing, he would say to 
the woman, calmly and -without anger: 

“1 Icnow what you are: The fault is not yours or 
mine, hut we can no longer live together. Let us 
^separate.” - 

And, to put himself out of her -way, he would go 
home to his mother and sisters, and in the Rhone 
breezes and the free and in-pigorating “mistral,” he 
would shake ofi the degradation and horror of his bad 
dream. 

She bad gone to bed, twed of waiting, ^nd slept 
in. the full light of the lamp, an. open book on the 
counteTpane bcfoie her. He did net wake her in 
going in, and, standing close to the bed, he looked at 
^ her curiously, as at a woman he had never seen before, 
a stranger whom he had found there, 

Beatitiful, oh! beautiful; the arms, the neck, the 
eboulders as of fine amber, firm, -without spot or 
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blemisli. But what wearinesg, -nhat avowals could 
b^' been upon the eyelids — ^reddened, peihajMi by the 
novel she had been reading, perhaps by the anxiety 
o£ waiting — ^upon the features relaxed in sleep, now 
showing naught of the ardent desire of a woman 
craving to be loved. Her age, her excesses, hoc 
caprices, her love passages, and Saint-Lazare, the 
blows, the tears, the terrors — all were there laid bare 
to his eyes; the deadly flowers of pleasure and sleep* 
le^siross; the pout of disgust on the lower lip, used up, 
worn out, like the fountain vhere all the parish has 
diiurk; and the first signs of a bloated loosening of 
the flesh for the wrinkles of old ago. 

This was the treason of sleep, cnvelojred in tue 
•silence of death — grand and sinister; a field of battle 
by night, including the horrors that arc seen, arid 
those that are imagiired in the ghostly shadows. 

And all at once there came over the poor boy an 
overpowering, a suffocating desire to weep. 



CHAPTER IV 


Dis:iTDit wn^j nearlj' finisbed, llie iviiidow open, His 
swalloTfS iwittering m.iho tirilight, Jean did not 
- speak, but he intended to do so. It was alwaj's oi 
the same cruel thing that was haunting lum, and wlih 
which he had tortured Fanny over since the meeting ' 
•uith Caoudal. She, seeing his eyes cast down, and • 
his palpable affectation of indifference, read and 
anticipated'himi 

“Listen, I know what you are going io say to me.- 
Sinco all that is dead, I beg j'ou to spare ns ; I lovo no 

•DUO but you, and there is no one else in the world ” 

“If it were as dead as you sny, all past — ” and 
lie was watching her beautiful grey eyes change jat 
every thought — “you would not keep things which' 
recall it — ^yes, there, 'in the wardrobe.’*- 
Tlio grey eyes were black now. 

“Yon know then'?” 

Must she then destroy the litter of lover-letters, 
and portraits, the brilliant record of her past life,, 
saved from so many -wrecks ? 

“At least you will believe in me afterwards ? 

And, challenged by an incredulous smile, she ran 
^ to fetch the lacquered box: ila chiselled ironworlc 
^ amongst the delicate piles of nnderlinen had, dis- 
quieted her lover very much during the last few days, 
“Bum! tear! do as you please 1“ 

But he was in no hurry to turn the little key; ha 
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Prst examined tlio cherry trees, the fruit in pinlc 
inothcr-of*pear], and the flight of storhs embossed on 
the lid, ■n’hich, suddenly, he opened. All sorts and 
sizes of paper and handwriting; some tinted -with 
illuminated addresses; old yellow notes broken at the 
creases; pencil scrawls on leaves of notebooks; 
visiting cards, all heaped, in no sort of order, like a 
drawer constantly rummaged and turned over. Into 
this, he, too, now plunged his trembling hands. 

“Pass them to me. I will bum them before your 
ej’-es.” 

She spoke feverishly, on her knees in front of the_ 
grate, a lighted candle on the ground at her side. 

“Give them to mo.” 

But he said: “No, wait.” And then, lower, ns if 
ashamed: “I want to read.” 

“Why? It will only cause you. more pain.” 

She thought only of his suffering, nothing of the 
indelicacy of giving up thus the secrets of passion, 
tho pillow confessions of all the men who had loved 
her; and drawing nearer, still on her Imccs, she read 
mth him, tho while watching him from the corners 
of her eyes. 

Ten pages, signed La Goumerio, 1861, in a long 
effeminato hand. The poet, sent to Algicca to write 
the ofScial lyrical account of the journey of tho 
Emperor and Empress, ga.ve his mistress a glowing 
^description of the fetes. 

Algiers was overBom'ng and swarming; a true 
Bagdad of the “Thousand arid One Nights”; all 

T...PO -5703 there, crowded in the town, bcathig against 
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its gates with the huiTicane force of a simoon. Cara- 
\'ans of negroes and camels laden with gum; tents of 
dressed hides; an odour of hmnan musk from the 
monlcey crowd encamped on the seashore, dancing 
round huge fires at night, and dispersing every morn- 
ing on the arrival of the chiefs of the South, like 
Eastern kings of Oriental pomp; discordant music, 
reed flutes, harsh little drums; the “goum” surrmmd- 
ing the tricolourod standard of the Prophet; and 
behind, led by negroes, the horses destined as presents 
for iho “Emperour,” clothed in silk, caparisoned in 
silver, shaldng bells and embroideries at each step. 

The poet’s genius rendered all this lifelike and 
vivid; the words sparkled on the page like unmounted 
stones, as when jewellers value them on a piece of 
paper. Truly, the woman at whoso feet these riches 
were tlirown should have been proud. How she must 
have been loved, since, in spite of the attraction of the 
fetes, the poet thought only' of her, and was dying to 
see her: 

'‘Oh! that night I teas with you 'oii the large sofa in 
the Hue dc V Arcade, You tccre nalxd; you were mad^ 
you cried out with joy -under my caresses; when, suddenly; 
I started oiil of 7ny sleep io fmd jnyself rolled in a nvj 
071 the terrace, beneath a starlit slcy. The muezzin's cry 
floated from a neighbouring mmaret like a bright anJ 
limpid strcani of fire, voluptuous rather than implorh>y, 
' nd coming out of my dream, it was your voice 1 hcardY'- 

What was the evil impulse that mged him to go 
on reading in spite of the horrible jealousy which 
whitened his lips and clenched his hands’ Gently, 
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coaxiugJy, rniiny.ti'icd to talce tho letter away; but 
bo read' it tlirougb; and after that, another, then 
another, droiijiing them as he read, with scorn and 
JndilTcrcncc, giving no thought to the flames which 
roared in the chimney, fed by the great poet’s flowing 
and pa.'isionate effusions. Now and then, the 
torrent of liis unrestrained love boiled up hi Afiican 
Jicat, and some gross harrack-room obscenity poIJutdl 
the lover’s l.yrics, such as would have .surprised and 
.■-caiulalizcd the fine lady i-caders of tho “Book of 
Xove,” with all its refined siiiritmilify, as immaculate 
as the silver horn of the Jungfrau. 

Bcartachings ! It was Ihcac pasiago*. the.se blots 

on the page, which made Jean p.susc, little sn&pcctmg 
the nervous twitchiugs which each time convulsed his 
face. He had even the courage to sneer at tliis post- 
script to a glowing description of a fete of .li ‘•saoua.*- ; 

~‘I have been reading over my Idler; really, some of 
it is nol a! (lU badsd^^d it on me sidejor me, it may come 
ill 2isrfid.”- ' i 

“A gentleman who lets nothing go to waste,’’ said 
lie, as he passed on to another sheet in the same hand- 
wxitiiig, on which, hi tlic cold terms of a man of 
business, La .Goiirneric demanded tlie return of a 
hook of Ai-ah songs, and a pair of rice-straw, .clippers, 
it was the wiuding-iip of their love affair. Ah! he 
know how to break it off; he could take the hull by 
the horns. 

And, without a break, Jean drained this cesspool of 
close and iinw holesome emanations. The night draw- 
ing in, he jilaccd tho candle on the table, and was noiy 
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■sldiutrimg some abort notes, spluttcringly ttaced as 
with a stiletto,' by great fingers which, in the savage- 
ness o£ desire or anger, tore and matJed the paper. 
* Tlio first days of the connection TOth Caondal, assign- 
ations, suppers, country exemsion, ' then quarrels, 
suppliant loturns, laments, coarse and vulgar insults 
suddenly mingled , with jokes, funny expressions, 
pitiful reproaches, all the weakness of the great artist 
when thrown over, laid hare. 

The fire devoured ft all, great fed shooting tongues 
of fiame smoking aud sbrivelling the flesh, the blood, 
the team of a man of genius. But what concern was 
it of Fann^f's! She was solety engrossed by the 
young lover ^shom she was watching, and whose 
ardent fever was scorching her tlirough her clothes, 
s Ho had just come across a pen-and-ink portrait, 
feigned Garvami, with this dedication : 

"To my fri<ind, Fanny Ltyrand, in a tavern at 
jDainpkre one rainy day,” 

An intelligent and melancholy head; with holloa' 
eyes, something bitter and woni-looking about it,‘ 

"Who’s this?” 

“AndreDeJoie. I kept it because of the signature.’’ 

"Keep it. you are v'elconie to it,” he said, but so 
constrainedly and in such a miserable voice tliat slie 
took the drawing and threw it, in pieces, out he fire, 
wliilst he buried himself hr the novelist’s letters; a 
‘heart-rending story, dated from seaside Ardnter resorts 
and inlaird watering-places, where the writer, sent for 
Ills health, grew desperate over his physical and 
moral afflictions, racking his brain to find there an 
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idea far away from Paris, and mixing orders for 
medicine or prescriptions, anxieties about money or 
work, the despatch of proofs, of the renewal of bills, 
with always the same cry of longing for, and adoration ‘ 
of Sapho’s beautiful body, which, by the doctor’s 
orders, was forbidden fruit to him. 

Purious and plain-spoken, Jean murmured: 

“But what possessed them, all to run after you like 
that?” 

All ho could read in these despairing letters was 
a mental derangement in illustrious careers, such 
as are the envy of young men, and the dream of 
romantic women. Yes, what possessed them all? 
What had she given them to drmk ? He experienced 
the racldng anguish of a man, who, bound hand 
and foot, sees the woman ho loves outraged before 
his eyes; and yet he could not make up his mind t-o 
empty the box, with eyes shut, on to the firo. 

Tho engraver camo next. Wretched and un. 
Iniown, his notoriety that of tho Police Oazeile, his 
place among these relics was solely due to the great 
love that she had borne him. These disgraceful 
letters, dated from Mazas prison, were as stupid, as 
awkward, and as sensational as those of a trooper 
to his rustic sweetheart. But running through tho 
romantic effusions, one felt there was a rosxx5ct 
for women, a forgetfulness of self, which singled 
out this convict from tho rest; as, when ho asked 
Fanny’s pardon for his crime in loving her too 
well; or, when writing from the Palais de Justice 
after sentence, ho expressed his joy at knowing 
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his mistress was acquitted and free. He complained 
oi nothing; he had passed with her two years so 
full of happiness, so perfect, so profound, that the 
memory of it sufiSced to fill his life, to soften the 
horror of his fate, and he ended by aslring her a favour ; 

“Foii know I have a child in the country, whose 
mother died lotig ayo ; he lives with an old relation 
in a place so out-of-the-way that they ivill never hnoic 
of my affair. I sent them all the money 1 had left, 
telling them that I was going far away on a long joumfiy. 
I count on yoit, my dating Nini, to inquire from time 
to time after the poor little felloio, and to send me news 
of him." 

As sv, proof of Fanny’s intoiest, a lottor of fhanhs 
followed, and another, quite recent, m'itten barely 
six months before: 

“Oh! how land you were to come. How pretty 
you loohed, how good, beside my prison jacket, of 
which I was so much ashamed!” 

And Jean broke out savagely: 

“You have continued to see him then?”' 

“Prom time to time, out of charity.” 

“Even since we have been together?” 

“Yes, onco, only once, in the visitor’s room; one 
only secs them there.” 

“Ah! you are a Idnd soul.” 

The idea that, in spite of thelv connection, she 
visited tiiis forger, exasperated him most of all. He 
nas too i)roud to own it; but tJie last packet of letters, 
tied with blue-ribbon over the fine, slantinc; writinsr. 
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"1 ihall be changing my lunic after the charid-ract— 
come to my dressing-room ” 

“N'o, no, don’t read tbatr’ 

Sho rufllied at liim, snalclied the bundle from him, 
and ibrow it on tbc fire before be liad time to imdor*' 
«tand, even when be saw her at bis lurccs, red with 
the reflection of the flames and the shame of hof 
confession. 

“I was young; it’s Cnoudal, tlmt great fool — t 
did wliatever lie nislied.” ’ 

Tiien only did be understand, and became deadly 
pale. 

‘■Alil yes — Sapbo — tbc whole lyre.” And spum- 
ing her with his foot as be nould an unclean beast; 

“Get away! don’t touch me; you fill me with 
disgust.’’ 

A frightful cLaj), as of thunder quite near and 
prolonged, drowned licr cry; at the same time a 
bright glare lit up the room. Fire! She sprang 
up m affright, moohanically seizetl tho decanter 
from the table, and oraiJtied it upon the mess of 
burning pai^er which had set light to the accumubition 
of last -winter’s soot. Then followed tho v.-ater-can 
and jugs, but, seeing hci'sclf powerless, the flames 
darting into the middle of the room, she ran to tlio 
balcony crying; 

"Firol Fire!’’ 

The Hottemas came first, followed by the doof 
porter and the police. Soincono shouted: 

“Lot down tho register! Get out on the roof! 
Water, water! No, a blanket!’’ 
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They stared dejectedly at the inTadcd aud dirty 
room. When the -alarm was over and tho fiiv 
extinguished, aud -when the grimy crowd under 
tho street lamp had dispersed and the noighhouis 
were reassured, the two lovers, in the midst of this 
mess of water, damp soot and overturned furniture, 
felt disheartened and low-spirited, ■nithout tho 
strength to renew their quarrel or to put things 
straight. Something sinister and eidl had come 
into their lives; and, that evening, forgetting their 
old aversion, they went and slept at a lodging-house, 

Fanny’s sacrifice turned out to little purpose. 
MTiolo sentences from tho destroyed and burnt 
letters haunted tho lover’s mind, and caused flic 
blood to rush to his face like certain passages in 
vile hooks. And, almost all these old lovers of Ids 
mistress were celebrated men! The dead rose again; 
the living — one encountered their names and por. 
traits everyrvhere. People tallied about them in 
his presence, and each time he felt a gnawing grief 
as from tho rupture of a family tie. 

The pain stimulated his perception and opened 
bis eyes. Ho qtiickty began to discover in Fanny 
tlio infiuenco of past associations, tbe tmns of ex- 
pression, the ideas and tho habits which had left 
tlicir mark upon her. A trick of thrustmg out the 
thumb as if to fashion or to mould tho object of 
whieh sho was speaking, with a "You see this," 
came from tho sculptor. Of Dejoie she hadAe.arnt 
to clip her words, as v'ell es all hi-> sougs which -i.ore 
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famous and popular in every comer of Erance; 
•while from La Gourneric she had imbibed a haughty 
and scornful intonation and severity of judgment 
on modem literature. 

She had assimilated all this, ineongruously super' 
imposing one trait on another, as in the phenomenm 
of stratification, in the geological layers of which 
can bo read the earth’s age and changes. Possibly 
she ■was not as clever as he had imagined ; but really 
it ■u’as not a question of intelligence. Had she no 
equal for stupidity, had she been vulgar and ten 
years older, she would still have held him by the 
force of her past, through the vile jealousy which was 
eating into him, but -which allayed neither his disquiet 
nor their angrj' outbursts one against the other. 

Dejoie’s novels -were no longer popular; the whole 
edition could he foimd in the twopermy-halfpeimy box 
at tho secondhand hooltstalls on the quay. Fancy 
that old fool Gaoudal thinldng of love at his age I 

‘’Why, ho has no teeth left I I watched him at 
brealefast at the Ville d’Avray. He eats ■with his 
Eront teeth, like a goat. His hand, too. Las lost 
its cunning. What a howler -was his Nymph at the 
last Salon 1 It wouldn t'wash!”' — tho expression -was 
ono she had picked up from the sculptor, and she 
had passed it on to him — ^“it wouldn’t wash!” 

Wlien he thus ran down one of his former rivals, 
Fanny, to please him, took up the same cue; and 
there might b^ heard this callant, ignorant of art, 
of life, of everything, ancl a shallow girl -sviose polish 
was hut the veneer of tho wit of famous artiste. 
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discBSsing tliem 'witk an air of superiority, and 
condemning them as mth magisterial authority. 

But Gaussin’s bitterest enemy u-as the engraver, 
Blamant. He knew nothing of him except that he 
was very handsome, was fair-complexioned like 
himself, and that he was called “duckie”; that 
I'ann3’' went to see him on the quiet, and that when 
he reviled him as “the sentimental galley-slave” 
or “the handsome convict,” she averted her face 
and said nothing. .On this, he accused his mistress 
of retaumig a sneaking fondness for the thief, until 
she was forced to explain gently but firmly: 

“You Imow very well, Jean, that I no longer 
care for him, since I love you. I never go to see 
him', I answer none of his letters', hut you shall 
never make me speak ill of the man who adored 
me to madness, even to crime.” 

On this plain speaking — ^her hest quality — Jean 
desisted; all the same, he was tom by jealous liatred, 
accentuated by an uneasiness, which sometimes 
forced him home to the Rue d’ Amsterdam in the 
middle of the day. 

“What if she had gone to see himT’ 

He always found her there, domesticated, as 
indolent in their httlo home as an Oriental; or else 
at the piano giving a singing lesson to their fat 
neighbour, hladame Hcttema. Since the evening 
of the fire they had become acquainted with these 
good people, who, placid and plethoric, lived,^ doors 
and whidows open, in a perpetual current of air. 

The husband, a draughtsman at the Arlilloiy 
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Jlubctitu, brouglit his ■work home; aiid each evonu^ 
*—011 Suiulay all daj' long — he was to he seen bending 
over his trestle-table, sweating, puffing, in his shirt 
sleeves, -waving his wTistbands to make the air circh^ 
late, witli a licard up to his eves. Near liim, his fat 
wife in a short jacket ■was steaming away too, althon^ 
she never did anything. To cool the blood thgt 
Fang, from time to time, one of their favourite dnets. 

Intimacy was soon c.'sfablishcd between the twft- 
families. In the morning, about ten o’clock, H«t» 
tcma’s loud voice called outside the door: 

“Are you ready, Gaussin?” And their ofScea' 
being near each otlier. they -walked together. 

Very dull and very vulgar, a few degree lower 
in the social scale than his yomrg friend, the draugbbi* 
man spoke but little, spluttering as if he had as mndi 
heard in his mouth as on his cheeks; hut one felt 
that he was a good fcllo-w, and Jean’s mental troilble 
had need of some such influence. He 'wns especially 
glad, too, on account of his mistress, who -would 
otherwise have been living in a solitude peopled 
■with souvenirs and regrets more dangerous, perhaps, 
than the tics -which she had voluntarily renounced; 
and rvho found in JIadamc Hettoma, who was un- 
ceasmgly pre-occupied about her husband, or the. 
savoury surprise she -was preparing for his dinner,- 
or the new song she -would sing him during dessert, 
a decent and healthy diversion. 

However, when the friendship involved the gi-ving 
and receiving of invitations, he had a doubt, Thesa 
people must helievo them to be married; his con- 
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j>cieiioc kicked at the deceit, and he charged Fanny 
fn tell her neighbonr, to avoid any misnnderstanding. 
This amnsed her very much. Poor child! ITo 
' one but himseH had sneh simple ideas, 

“But they have never thought for one moment 
.V7e ■were marrietl. They care not a rap about it! 
If you only knew where he picked up his -wife! 
Bad as I am, I am a saint compared with her. Be 
only married her to have her all to himself, and you 
see the past does not trouble him much.” 

He could not get over this. This worthy body, 
with her bright eyes, and a cluldish smile on her 
fat face, with her drawling provincialisms, and for 
whom novels -were never sufficiently sentimental, 
"nor words too select, once a woman of pleasure! 
- And he, the husband, so calm, so sure of his conjugal 
-happiness! He looked at him walldng at his side, 
his pipe between his lips, with little sighs of con- 
tentment, whilst he himself was always brooding 
or devoured with impotent rage. 

“You will get over it, my dear,” said Fanny to 
him softly, at those times when one says everything; 
.and she soothed him, tender and charming as on 
the first day, but •with a certain fieedom of mamier 
which Jean could not define. 

It was the self-abandonment; the 'way sue ex- 
^ pleased herself; the consciousness of her power; the 
.strange and unsolicited confidences concerning her 
p-sst life, with its almost forgotten debaucheries, and 
ell hut unmentionable follies. She no longer ab- 
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stained from smoWng, but w.os ever rolling in her 
fingers, and leaving about on all the furniture, the 
eternal cigarette with which a woman of the town 
beguiles her leisure. And in their discussions con- 
cerning the baseness of men and the insincerity of 
women she expressed the most cynical views of life. 
Even the expression of her eyes, dulled with latent 
moisture, was cliangcd; and there now flashed' 
forth the lascivious smile. 

TJie intimacy of their passion was likewise trans- 
formed. At first reserved, the first illusions of her 
lover**s youth respected, tho woman having now seen 
the effect on tho hoy of her rudely discovered past, 
and tho unwholesome excitement with which she had 
fired Ms blood, no longer laid any restraint upon 
herself. She poured forth tho lascivious caresses so 
long hold back, the all -but-spoken but teeth-denebed 
words of unrestrahied passion. She showed herself 
off, and rioted to tho full in amorous and practised 
queamy, in all tho horrible glory of Sapho! 

hlodesty! womanly rcsci-vo! What was the good 
of it all ? ]Men are all alilco, heart and soul for vice 
and corruption, tins youth like tho rest! To let 
them gorge on what they love is still the best means 
to keep them. And all she Imew— -the infamies of 
pleasure with which she had been inoculated— Jean 
learnt, in his turn, to pass it on to others. Thus tho 
poison worlcs and breeds, blasting body and soul like 
- the toicbes whicb went from hand to hand ibrotigh 
stadium, of whicb the Latin poet speaks. 


CHAPTER V 


Ik their hedroom, heside a dainty portrait of Eaimy 
by James Tissot, arelicvof the girl’s palmy days, there 
was a southern landscape, all black and white, the 
work of a clumsy country photographer. 

A rocky slope terraced with vineyards, shored up / 
with banlm of stone; then above, sheltered from the 
north winds by rows of cypress, perched under a little 
grove of pines and sheeny-leaved myrtles, was a large, 
white house, half farm, half chateau. One noted the 
broad flight of steps, the Italian roof, the escutcheoncd 
doors in the red walls of Provcnfal “mas,” the perches 
for the peacocks, a fold for the flocks, and the black 
road from the open sheds with their glistening ploughs 
and harrows. The ruins of ancient ramparts and an 
enormous tower, pinked out on a cloudless sky, over- 
looked the whole pile, with a few roofs and the Roman 
belfry of Chateauncuf-des-Papes — such was the spot 
where the Gaussins d’Armandy had lived from tiulQ 
immemorial. 

Caatelet, farm and estate, with its rich vineyards, 
famous as those of La Rerto and Hermitage, was 
handed doun imdivided from father to son, a homo 
for all the children; but always farmed by the j'ouager 
sou because, according to the family tradition, the 
eldest was destined for the consular service. Unfor- 
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tunatoly, nature aomotimcd spoils plaJis so cut-awl- 
dried, and, if over tlicre was a Ijoitig incaiJablo of 
jiianngiiig an estate, or, indeed, of managing anything, 
s\ithout doubt his namo was C&airo Gausstn, who, *t 
twenty-four, had this heav3>’ responsibility throwa 
upon his shoulders, 

Well-lmown in all the village gambling dens and 
houses of ill-fame, Cesaire, or rather, “Le Ftot,” 
the scapcgiaco, the “good-for-nothing,” to give bim 
his youthful nicluiame, w'as a striking case in point of 
that “si)OTt,” or contradiction of tj'po which, now 
and again, crops up even in the most austere families 
, — a Idnd of safety valve, as it uero. 

After a few years’ mfamanagemont, foolish waste, 
and disastrous losses at “bouiliotto” at the Avignon 
and Oiango Clubs, the land was mortgaged, tho re. 
aorvo of wine exhausted, aud tho coming crops 
in advance. Then, one day, on tho ovo of the sheriff's 
■jcizuro, Lo Fdnat forged his brother’s signatm-e, draw- 
ing three bills payable at the Shanghai Consulate, 
persuading himself that ho would bo able to find tho 
money to retire them before maturity. Br due 
coiu-so, however, they wore presented, Jih’ elder 
brother at tho same time receiving a frantic letter 
confessing tho ruin ail^the forgeries. 

Tlio consul came bacK\to Chateauueuf post-liasto 
pulled thiough tho crisis with the aid of lus own 
savings and his -wifo’s donr3%- and, recognising Ix> 
Ednat’s incapacity', rbjmimced his prospects of a 
biilluint “career,” and b^ame a simple vino-dresser. 

lie was a tine Gaussin, conservative almost to « 
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craze, of strong, calm foeliiigs, li!ce an inactive yet 
-threatenmg volcano; hard-working, too, and a» 
evi)erb wine-grower. Under his care Castelet fionr- 
ishcd, with all the newly-acquired land up to the 
Pihbne; and, as hiiman luck prefers its own company, 
little Jean made his bow in life under the myrtles of 
the family acres. During this time Lo Fdnat 
wandered about the house prostrate under the weight 
of his guilt, crushed by the scomfid sUcnco of his 
brother, whom ho hardly dared look in the face. Ho 
only breathed freely in the fields, wlien hunting or 
fishing; seeking to wear out his sorrow with useless 
tasks, picldng up snails, fashioning elaborate wallung- 
sticks from mj-rtlo or reeds,' and breakfasting himself 
in the open ofi small birds which ho skewered and 
roasted on a fire of olive stubs in the middle of the 
common. In the evening, returned to dinner at his 
brother’s table, ho spoke never a word, in spite of the 
comjrassionato smile of his sister-iir-law, who pitied 
the poor fellow and furnished liim vith pocket-money 
unluiown lo her husband, who kept a tight hand over 
Le Fdnat, less on account of the past folly th.an fear 
of which might happen again. As a matter of fact, 
no sooner had the one great slip been sat straight, 
thair the cider Gaussin’s pride vas put again to the 
test. 

Three times a week there came to Castelet, as 
needlewoman by the day, a pretty fishcr-girl, Divonno 
iVbrieu, horn amongst the osier beds on the bnnlcs of 
the Bhoao, a true water-lily, tall and supple. In her 
''•^atalano,” its three pieces surrorurding the sranli 
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head, witli strings thromr back, allowing one to 
admire her neck and the delicate flesh of tlie throat 
and shoulders, -which, lilrc her face, -was slightly sun- 
burnt, she reminded one of some “don6” of tha 
ancient Courts of Love held in olden days all around 
Chatcaunouf, at Courthezon, at Vacqueiras, in those 
old ruined donjons scattered about the hills. 

Historical sentiment, ho-wever, went for little -with 
(kisaire in his love. He -was a simple soul, destitute 
alike of imagination and reading. Small of stature 
himself, he lilted big -women, and was smitten from 
the first day, Lo Fdnat Jtne-n' -tljormighly -ivell ho-w 
to handle these village adventures: a quadrille at a 
dance on Srmday, a present of game, then at the first 
mccting in the open fields to strike home and take his 
will among the lavender and hay. But Divonne did 
not dance; the game she took back to the kiteben; 
and, strong as a -white and supple riverside poplar, 
sho sent the seducer rolling ten yards away. She 
a-fterwards kept him at a distance -with the point of the 
scissors hanging from her girdle by a steel ring, and 
caused liim to fall madly in love; so much so, that he 
talked of marrying her, and confided in his sister-in- 
law. She had known Divonne from childhood, and 
likir^ her serious and gentle disposition, thought at 
the bottom of her heart that this union, ill-assorted 
as it was, might be the saving of Le Kmat; but the 
consul’s pride revolted at the idea of a Gaussia 
d’.^andy marrying a peasant. 

“H Cesaire does marry her, I wiU never see him 
^ again. ’ And lie .kept Iiis vord* 
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Cesah’e married lier, left Castelet, and went to live 
on tliG banks of the Hhone with his wife’s parents, on 
a small annuity whioh his brother allowed him, ai^d 
which was brought him ever3>’ month by his indulgent 
sister-in-law. Little Jean accompanied his mother on 
these Tisits, and was delighted with the Ahrieus’ hut, 
a sort of smoky rotxmda, shaken hj’' the north wind 
or the “mistral,” and supported by a single beam 
ixpright 'like a mast. The open door set in a frame, 
so to speak, the little jetty where the nets were dried, 
and where scales-hright as enamelled silver shone and 
danced. Below, two or three largo boats pulled and 
creaked at the painters; while the great river, joj^ous, 
broad and sliining, was wave-beaten by the %viud 
against its islands tufted with pale green. Jean, still 
a child, thus first acquired his taste for distant travel, 
and for th e sea of which he had never yet had 
sight, 

'Uncle Cesaire’s exile lasted two or tlurce years, and 
would never have ended, perhaps, hut for the family 
event; the birth of the little twins, Marthe and Marie. 
The mother fell ill after her confinement, and Cesairo 
and his wife were allowed to go and see her. The 
reconciliation of the brothers followed, unsought but 
insimetive, from the all-powerful ties of blood. The 
couple then went to live at Castelet, and as the poor 
mother became incurably anaxmic — ^the added com- 
plication of rheumatic gout rendering her immovable 
— Uivonne found her hands full, what with the 
management of the house, looking after the little 
ones, catering for the numerous household, and vLifc- 
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ii)g Jean twice n week at tlic college at Avignon, to 
t?ny nothing of the fact that the care of her jpatient 
required attention at all houra. 

She wa"? a careful and cicar-hcadcd woman, whose 
V ant of education was made np by shrewd common 
fcoiisc, and what scraps of learning still lingered in Le 
Eenat’s cowed and disciplined hrain. Tire consul 
trusted her with all the cxqsonses of the house, now 
very burdensome with inci-casctl chai'gcs, and yearly 
diminishing income through phylloxera among tbo 
vines. All the plain had been attacked, hat tha homo 
cnclo.sure was still free, and the consnl was anxious to 
save it by uirestigation and experiment. 

It was Divonne Abricri — she remained faithful to 
her peasant head-dress and working-woman's ring and 
carried herself modestly in her place a.s honsekeeper 
and companion- — who kept tlie household from em- 
barrassment during those critical years, always pro- 
viding the invalid with the same costly attentions. 
The little ones grow up at their mothcris side, well* 
bred and ladylike, whilst Jean's allowance was regu- 
larly paid, first at college, then at Aix, where he went 
to study law, and finally at Paris, where he went to 
complete his education. 

By what miracles of care and forethought she 
managed to do all this, no one knew, not even she 
herself. But every lime Jean thought of Castelet, 
when he looked at the faint and faded photogi’aph, 
the first face recalled, the first name mentioned was 
fivonne, the large-hearted peasant, who was, he felt, 
warden of his home, keepings it together by. tho 
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po'K’cr of her Tvill. For sevcml days, however, since 
he fcacw what his mistress was, he avoided all men- 
tion ill her presence of this revered name, as of that 
olhis mother, and of all his people: even the, photo- 
graph, astray and out of place on the wall above 
Sapho's bed, made him feel uneasy. i 

One day, on coming home to dinner, he was sur- 
prised to SCO three covers laid instead of two, and still 
more so on -finding Fanny playing cards -with a little 
man whom he did not recognise at first, hut who, on 
turning round, showed the bright, -wild-goat’s eyes, 
the large pei-spicuous nose, the tamied and rollicking 
face, and bald head and leaguer’s beard of Uncle 
Cesaire. At his nephew’s exclamation, h& replied, 
without throwing down his cards; 

“Yon see, I’m not at all dull. I'm playing bezi^uo 
witli my niece.” 

His niece ! 

And Jean, who had been so careful to hide his 
cntaglemcnfr from everyone! This familiarity dis- 
pleased him, as also did the remarks which C^saire 
threw out m an imdertonc whilst Faimy was husjiiig 
herself with the dinner. 

“My congratulations, youngster- what arms, -what 
eyes, a morsel fit for a king!” 

Matters became much worse at table when Le 
Ftinat began to talk -without reserve about affairs at 
Castelet, and what had brought him to Paris. 

The pretext for the journey was to collect some 
money. He had some, time ago lent his friend, 
Courhebaissc, eight thousand francs which he never 
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expected to SCO again, Trhen a solicitor’s letter had 
informed him of Courhebaisso’s death — tho deuce! — 
and that thej* -n’crc ready to repay tho eight thousand 
francs. 

“But tho true reason” — for tho money could havo 
been sent to liim — “tlic true motive is your mother’s 
health, my poor boy. For some time she has been 
getting very weak, and no'w occasionally her head 
fails her, she forgets cver^dhing, even tho names of 
the dear little ones. Tho other evening, vhen j’our 
father had left her room, she asked Divonno who that 
good gentleman was who came to see her so often. 
No one is aware of this yet but j'oiw aunt, and she 
only told me of it to induce me to come and consult 
Bouchcreau, who formerly attended her.” 

“Docs insanity run in your family ? ” a.sked Fanny, 
imitating La Gournerio’s pedantic solemn stylo. 

“Never,” said La F(5nnt, adding, with a malicious 
smile and contracted brow, that ho had been a little 
touched in his youth; “but my madness was not 
unpleasing to tho ladies, and there was no need to 
shut mo up.” 

Jean looked at them, hroken-hear^ed. Added to 
the grief caused by tlio sad news, he felt oppressively 
uneasy at hearing this woman speak of his mother, 
and of tho infirmities of her critical ago, svith the jilain 
speech and experience of a matron, her elbows on tho 
cloth, rolling a cigarette. And tho other, hlahhing 
and indiscreet, let his tongue run loose in discussing 
aH tho family private affairs. 

“Yes I the vineyards were done for. Even tho 
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^ome enclosure would not last much. longer; half ths 
.vines were diseased and the rest were only saved hy a 
miracle, hy dosing each hunch, each grape, like siok 
children, with costly drugs. The worst of it was that 
V f^the consul kept on planting fresh vines for the worm 
to attack, instead of putting all this good land, now 
flying useless and covered with rotten and cai>era,” 

’ Happily, he, C^saire, had a few acres on the hanks 
lof the Ehone, which he was treating with immersion, 
fa splendid discovery; possible, however, only on low- 
^ lying lands . Already a good vintage encouraged him, 
j.a somewhat thin wine without mnch body, “frog’s 
, wine” the consul contemptuously called it; hut La 
iFcnat was pig-headed too, and with Courhebaisso’s 
^ eight thousand francs he was going to buy La 
. Pihoulettc. 

I “You know, my hoy, the first island on the Phone, 

' below Ahrieu’s — hut between ourselves, no one at 
' Caslelet must know of this yet.” 

I “Not even Divonne, uncle 1” asked Fanny, laugh- 
ing. 

At his wife’s name Lo F^nat’s eyes moistened. 
“Oh! Divonne! I never do anything without her. 
Besides, she heheves in my idea, and would he very 
happy if her poor O&aire restored the fortunes of 
Castelefc after liaving began thou rum,” 

Jean shuddered , was ho now going to make a con- 
fCEsion, and relate the pitiable story of the forgeries 1 
But t!ie Provencal, all tenderness for Divonne, began, 
to talk of her, of tho happino-s she gavo him- &0 
pretty with it nil, too, and so ewnut-"'- i— 
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‘ “Se&, iii&ce! you are a ■woman; you ougiit to know 
3ometlimg about it.” 

He gave her a pbotograpb, -wincli l\e took froan his 
pocket-book, and -wbicb he always carried on him. 

Tanny, judging from the fibal tone of Jean’s voico 
R'hen speaking of his aunt, and from the motherly 
idvice ■written in a peasant’s shaky scra-wl, had 
piobmed Divonno as a Soinc-et-Oise villager. Her 
ittention ■was, therefore, arrested hy the pretty face, 
the regular features set off by the close white head- 
dress, and the shapely supple form of a woman of 
thirty-five, 

“Yes, very pretty,” she said, pursing her lips, and 
in a strange tone, 

- “And so splendidly put together!” said the uncle, 
n'ho was partial to the figure of speech. 

Then they ■went on the balcony. A fine rain was 
falling from a stray cloud on to the zinc of the veran- 
dah, still hot, after a sidtry day, pattering menily on 
the roofs, splashing the pavements, and refreshing the 
air. Paris was exhilarated under the shower, and the 
movement of tho throng, the carriages and the mxw- 
niuring noise intoxicated the- coimtryman and stirred 
up in his empty head, as unsteady as a bell, tho 
memories of his youth and of a three months’ ribit he 
had made to liis friend Courbebaisse thirty years ago» 

“What Trenching, my 'children! Wlial orgies”” 

And their visit to the Prado, one night during tho ^ 
Carnival in mid-Lent, Courbebaisse as Chicard, and 
his mistress. La Mornas, as a ballad-seller— the 
pbaracter brought her luck, as she afterwards became 
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datliog called Pollioiile in tow. And, fidbo! inerri- 
went, his face all laughter, ho hummed danoe tunc« 
and took his niece round tho waist. At midnight, on 
leaving them lor tho Hotel Cujas, tho only one Im 
, knew in Paris, ho sang at tlio top of his voice on the 
' staira, throwing kisses to his niece who was lighting 
t him down, and called out to Jean: i " • 

I "t say, take caio of yourseKl" 

Wiien ho had gone, Paimy, who still seemed pre- 
occupiod, wont q^uickly into her dressing-room, and 
through tho open door, whilst Jean was going to bed, 
she began in an almost careless tono; 

"ybur aunt is very pretty; I don't wonder that 
yon used to talk so often about hot. 'I^suppose pool 
Fonat’s head sprouted — thorns w'ould grow wU 
therol” 

He was very indignant. Divonne ! a second mother 
to him ; who, when he was quite a ehiid^ cared for him, 
dressed him. She had nursed him in illness, .saved 
him from death; no, never had ho been tempted to 
such base infamy, 

"Go on,” continued the woman's jarring voice, 
Bomo hair-pins between her teeth, “you will never 
make me believe that with such eyes and such a dne 
figure as tlmt fool was tolling us about, his Divonne 
had no itch for you with your pretty, fair face and 
'-girlish slcin. Believe mo, wo aro all alike; on the 
bajiks of the Rhone or anyiriiere else.” 

She spoke from conviction, believing all her eoK 
easy of approach, and vanquished by the first desire. 
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He defended himself from the charge, hut he felt 
trouhled; and, cudgelling his brain, asked himself 
whether the light touch of an innocent caress in 
passing bad ever warned him of danger; and, although 
he could find nothing, his afiection was no longer 
without a stain, the nails had scratched the faultless 
cameo. 

“Jean, look! The head-dress of yomr comtry.” 

On her beautiful hair, massed in long tresses, she 
had pinned a white neckerchief which represented 
pretty closely a "catalane,” the cap formed of three 
pieces of linen, worn by the girls of Chateauneuf ; and 
standing before him in her milk-white, gausy night- 
dress,' her eyes sparkling, she asked: 

“Do I look like Divonne?” 

Oh, no, not at all; only like herself; the little cap 
tccaUed the other one, that of Saint-Lazare, in which 
she looked so pretty, they said, as she threw a parting 
kiss to her convict in open court: 

“Keep up your spirits, my dear; the happy days 
will come again.” 

And the thought caused him so much pain, that as 
soon as his mistress was in bed, he put out the light 
^at once, so as to hide her from his sight. 

The uncle came hack early the next morning, in 
boisterous spirits, flourishing his stick, calling out, 
"Oh, oh! naughty!” in the frisky, patronising tone of 
Courbebaisse long ago, when he came and found him 
in Pehicule’s arms. He appeared still more excited 
than on the previous night ; the Hotel Cuj as, no doubt, 
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and above all, the eight thousand francs folded away 
in his pocket-book, the money for La Pibonlette. 
Well, yes, but surely he had a right to spend a few 
pounds of it to treat his niece to a breakfast in the 
country! 

“And Bouchereau?” his nephew reminded him; 
he could not stay away from his office two days 
running. So they decided to breakfast in the Champs 
ISlysees, and the two men were to go afterwards to the 
consultation. 

That was not what Le T’dnat had desired. He had 
pictured an arrival at Saint-Cloud in style, the carri- 
age full of champagne; but, all the same, the repast 
on the acacia-shaded terrace of the restaurant was 
charming, and within earshot of a morning rehearsal 
at the neighbouring music-hall. C^saire, very talka- 
tive, very polite, put on all his airs and graces to 
captivate the town lady. He mimicked the waiters, 
and complimented the cook on the miller sauce, while 
Fanny gave way to stupid and forced laughter at 
some broad private supper-room story which pained 
Gaussin, as also did the growing intimacy of xmcle and 
niece before his eyes. 

They might have been friends of twenty years' 
standing! Le Fdnat became maudlin over the wine 
at dessert, tallced of Castelet, of Divonne, and also ol 
his little dean; he was pleased to see him with her, a 
- steady woman who would not allow him to make a 
fool of himself. And with speech thick, his eyes 
bleared .and running, and patting her arms the while. 
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Tiioody disposition, and liow to manage hhn, as if sho 
•vvcrn a young Ijride. 

Ho sobered tip at Bonehcrcati’s, Two hours’ wait' 
ing on a first floor in the Tlnco Veridotno, in huge, 
)ofty, cold rooms, among a silent and agoniaed cromJ; 
ft hell of snfiering which they traversed stage by stage, 
passing from room to room to the eatietnm of the 
celebrated ithysician. 

Boucherean had a wonderful memory, and recalled 
Madame' Gaussin perfectly, having been Bnmmoncrl 
to Castelet ten years before in consultation, at the 
commeitccracnt of her illness. He asked to lx; told 
the dtiforent symptoms, read again the old prc-scrip. 
tions, and quickly reassured the two men as to the 
mental disorder which had lately ehovm itself, and 
which he put down to the rise of certain drngu. And 
wliilst, sphinx-like, his husliy oycbrow.s knitted ovci 
(lie small but sharp and piercing eyes, the doctor 
wrato ft long letter to his colleague at Avignon, the 
uncle and nephew’ listened, holding their breath, the 
scratching pen alone sufficing to drown all the muffied 
din of fashionable Paris, and they suddenly realized 
the might of the modem physician, the greatest priest, 
supreme belief, invincible superstition. 

Cdsairo w’ent out serious and chilled. 

‘T am. going back to the liotcl to pack my port- 
manteau; the air of Paris is not good for me — ^.sce, 
ray boy? If I stop here I shall make a fool of ' 
f myself. I shall catch the seven o’clock train. 
Excuse me to my niece, eh?” , 

Jean took good care not to detain bim, fearful 
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of his childishness and levity; and- in the morning, 
on getting up, he -was congratulating himself on 
knowing that his uncle was at home, safe, with 
Divonne, when' he saw him coming in looking glum 
and his clothes in disorder, 

“Good heavens! tuicle, what’s" the matter?” 

Sinldng into an easy-chair, speechless, motion- 
less, at first, hut recovering himself by degrees, 
he confes.sed to meeting someone he knew in the 
Conrbebaisse days — a- heavy dinner, tlie . eight 
thousand francs lost in a gambling hell the previous 
night. Not a 'fraction left. Nothing! How could 
he go homo aiid tell this to Divonne ? And how was 
ho to buy La Piboulctto? Suddenly, seized with 
a sort of frenzy, he put his hands to liis eyes, stiiflcd 
his thumbs into his cars, and bellowing, sobbing like 
one possessed, tho south countryman let loose a 
toirent of remorse in a general confe-ssion of bis 
whole life. He wa.s a shame, and no good to his 
friends; such as ho in a family ouglit to ho killed 
lilic wolves. Without his brother’s generosity where 
would he have been? Locked up with tliicves and 
forgers ! 

“Uncle, uncle!’’ said the uiiljappy Gaussin, trw'ug 
to stop him. 

But the uncle, vilfully blind and deaf, took a 
delight in this public confession of his crime 
and rcLatcd even the smallest details, whilst. I’anny 
looked at him with a pity mingled with admiration. 
At all events, ho was a. thorough-paced reprobate 
of tho kind she liked; and, feeling sorry for him. 
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she was thinking how to help him. But whicli? 
She had seen no one for a year; Jean had no friends. 
Suddenly a name came to mind — ^Dechelettel Ho 
should he in Paris ‘now, and ho was such a good 
fellow. 

“But I hardly know him,” said Jean. 

“I mil go myself.” 

“What! You would?” 

Why not?” 

Their eyes met, and they understood each other. 
Dcchclette too, had been her lover; a one-night 
lover whom she hardly remembered. But ho never 
forgot one of them; they were all in a row in his 
head, like the saints in the calendar. 

"If it displeases you ” she said, a little em- 

barrassed. But C^saire, who, d\iring this short 
debate, had left oS howling, very anxiously looking 
at them with such a despairing supplication that 
Jean gave wa,y and muttcringly consented. 

What a long hom* it seemed to the two distracted 
men, each tom by thoughts they could not tell, 
leaning over the balcony Avatching for her return. 

“It’s some distance, then, to this Ddcheletto’s ? ” 

“Hot at all— Rue do Rome — a step or tAvo,” 
replied Jean furiously; he, too, was thinking Fanny 
a long time gone. He tried to calm himself with 
the engineer’s maxim in love, “No morrow,” and 
the contemptuous manner in which' he spoke of 
Sapho as a foundered member of the frail sisterhood, 
but his lover’s pride kicked at this, and ho almost 
_ wished that Ddcheletto -would -still find her pretty 
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and desirable. Ob! How this crazy old fool had 
tom open aU the old .sores! 

At length they saw Fanny’s capo turning the 
corner of the street. She entered radiant. 

“It’s done. Here’s the money!” 

The eight thousand francs were spread out before 
him, and the uncle, wcephig for jo}', wanted to give 
a receipt, settle tlie interest and the date for repay- 
ment. 

“There’s no need to do so, rmcle; I never men- 
tioned your name. The money is lent to me; it 
is to mo you owe it, and you can keep it as long 
as you please.” 

“Such services, my child,” replied Cdsaire, full 
of gratitude, “are repaid by eternal friendship,” 

And in the station, where Gaussin aceompanied 
him, to make sure this time of his departure, he 
repeated, with tears in his eyes: 

“What a woman! What a treasure! You mnst 
see to it you make her happy!” 

Jean was very much put out about the matter, 
feeling that his chain, already heavy, was being 
riveted tighter and tighter, two things getting 
mixed up together that his native delicacy had 
always kept separate and distinct; his family and 
this entanglement. C^sairo now told his mistress 
all about his work, his plantings, and gave her all 
the news of Castelet. Fanny began to criticize the 
consul’s obstinacy in the matter of the vines, talked 
about his mother’s health, and irritated Jean with 
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Ivor solicvludo or nvisplaccd ad%'ice. But, never ft 
referenoo to the service bIio had rcnderwl, nor to Le 
Fiimit’s old escapade, tliJit stain on the house of 
Armnndy, whicli (be uncle Imd blnrtod out Iveforo 
her. Once only nhe made it a n'capou for repartee 
under the following circiuustnncca; 

TJiey wore roluniing from the thenire, and vr-eto 
getting into a cah, in the rain, on a cab-rank on the 
boulevard. The cab, an old “growler” such aft 
plj'3 only after midnight, was a long time starling, 
the driver being asleep and the beast tossing its nose- 
bag. Whilst they were wailing under cover in the 
vehicle, an old cabman who was putting a now lash 
on his whip came up to the door', a bit of nldp-cord 
between his teeth, and said to Panny, in n cracked 
voice stinking with wine; 

“Good evening 1 How ate things goingl” 

“Hullo; is it you?” 

She started a little, but quickly recovering hcr-'clf, 
said in a low vo'ce to her lover: 

“My fathcrl” 

Her father 1 this ruffian in a long, livery driving, 
coat, covered with mud, the metal buttons torn off, 
.srid showing tinder the street lamps a bloated, 
drink-sodden face, in which Gaussin thought ho saw 
a wdgarised likeness on a hidbous scale to Fanny’s 
regular and sensuous profile and her largo voluptuous 
eyes 1 Taldng no notice of the man who accompanied 
his daughter, ooiaplotely ignoring him, old Legtand 
told her the nows of the family. 

^ “The old woman's been at the Heckcr hospital 
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for tlie last fortniglit; she’s iii a bad'-n-ay,. Go'and 
see her one Tliarsday, it’ll liven her up. As for me, 
fortimatcly, I’ve a sound carcase, always fit. Only, 
trade’s not very good. If you wanted a good driver 
fay the month, it .would fae just "the thing for me. 
No? So muoli the worse, then; good-faye, till next 
timet” 

They lightly touched one another’s hand; the enfa 
moved off, ' ' 

“Well, would you believe it?” miunnured Fanny; 
and all at once she began to spin a long yam about 
her family — a thing she had alwaj^ avoided, ''it 
was so ugl}’', so low,” but they know one another 
better now; they had no need for concealment. 
She was born at the Moulin-aus-Anglais in the 
suburbs; this father of hors was an old dragoon, 
who drove a coach between Paris and Chatillon, 
and her mother an imi servant, helping in the bar. 
She never knew her mother, who died in childbirth; 
but her father’s emplojmrg, being" good sort of people, 
made him own the little one and pay the nurse. 
He dared not refuse, for he was deeply in debt to 
them. When Fanny was four yearn old, lie took 
her uith him on the coach lilm a little dog, and 
Iiorchcd ui> under the hood, sho amused herself 
with spinning thus along the roads, loolnng at the 
light from the lanterns, running along on either side, 
’’watching the steaming and panting hacks of the 
horses, and going t-o sleep in the dark, in the hreezo, 
with the soimd of the bells in her ears. 

But old Legrand got tired of playing ibe father. 
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little C 3 jt cent to feed and dre-T the bnit. Then 
hhc stood in the way of hi-? marriage with the widovr 
of a mnTl.'Ct-gardencr, on whoso niclon-fnuncs and 
row.-? of cabbages along his route he had an cj-o. At 
that time she firmly believed her father wanted to 
loGO her; that the drunlcard’s fixed idea, was to rid 
himself of her at all hazard-?; and if the widow her- 
self, good old Machaumc, had not taken the iililo 

girl under her protection 

‘‘Ton know her, hy-thc-hyc — ^Machanme,” said 
Fanny. 

“What! tlio servant I saw at 5 ’our ])l')cc 

“She was my stepmother. She had been ro kind 
to mo when I was little that I took licr to get a'.vay 
from her .scoundrel of a husb.and, who, after squander- 
ing all her money, hc.at her cruelly, and made her 
wait upon a trolloi) with wdiom ho lived. Poor 
Tilnchnumc! sho knows what a hnnd‘--omc man costs. 
\7cll, when she left me, in spite of all my entreaties, 
sho went back to him, and now she’s in tlio ho:>pilal. 
Wliat limes he’s having without her, the old Ijlack- 
guard! how filthy ho was! what a ruffianly look* 
lie only cares for his whii? — did you see how straight 
lie held it ? If ho were shaking with drink, ho w ould 
carry it in front of him like n taper, and lock it up 
in ills room. It’s tlio only decent thing about him. 
‘Good whip, good lash,’ that's hia motto.” 

She talked heedlessly about him, as of a stranger, 
without disgust or shame; and Jean was appalleil 
at hearing her. That father! that mother! hy the 
ei^ of the consul’s stem face and SIndamo Gaussin'a 
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angelic smile! ; Arid, suddenly she realize the 
meaning of her lover’s silence, and his disgust with 
the pollution of the social muck-heap with which, , 
through her, be came in contact/. 

“After, all,” said Fanny sententiously, “there is 
something shady in every family ; one can’t he blamed 
for it. I’ve my father Legrand; you’ve your Uncle , 
CiSsaire.” 
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‘'jHy T}EAn OiniB, — I am writing to yoxi. sliU (rcmhliwj 
with (M anxiety wc have all been in : the ticins dis- 
appeared from Gastelei for a whole day, one night 
and the morning of the next day ! 

“The Utile ones tvere 7nissed 07i Sunday at hrmlfasU 
lime. I had dressed them nicely for eight o’clock 
77iass, to tdhich they were going with the consul, a7id 
thought 710 more about them, as I was busy 7cilh your 
mother, who 7cas more 7iervous than nsucil, as if seyising 
(he 7nisfort7nxc hangmg over us. You kxiow she has 
always been like that shice her illness, foreseeing what 
is about -to happen; a7id the less she is able to 7nove 
(lie more her brain xvorks.. 

“Luckily, your 7nother was m her bedroo7n ; but 
you can hnagine m all in the dhiing-room waiting 
for the little ones. We shouted for them all over the 
faim, the shepherd blew the great horn xvilh xuhich he 
calls back the sheep. Then Cisaire xveni one uuy, and 
I another — Bmissduie, Tardive, all of xis rushing 
about Caslelet, and every time we mei.* ‘Well?’ 
'We have seen nothing.’ At last we dared ask no 
more ; we looked in the wells, our hearts beating, 
and under the high xcmloivs of the loft. What a day! 
Aiid every 7nomeni I xcas fearing to be compelled to 
go xip to xjour 7nother’s room, to put on a bright face 
and explain the absence of the little ones by saying 
I had them sent to sp€7id the JSunday at their ax( 7 i(’s 
at Yillamuris /. She seemed to hdieve it / hut, later 
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in ihA evening, tvhilsl I tvaa attending her, my eyes 
mtcMng through the 'windows the flickering lights in 
the plain and by the Shone searching for (he children, 

I heard her crying softly in bed ; and when I questioned 
her : 'I am crying at something you are hiding front 

Me, but which, all the same, I have guessed ' This 

she said in the childish voice which had come back to 
her from much suffering ; and without anoQicr u'ord 
we both of us gave way to our grief. 

“Well, my dear child, to cut a painful story short. 
On Moivlay morning our little ones were brought 
back to us by the worlmen employed by your uncle 
on the island, ivho 'had found them on a heap of vine- 
shoots, pale from cold and hunger and a night on the 
water, in the open air. Here is what they told us in 
the simplicity of their little hearts. They had read 
the story of their patron saints, Marthe and Marie, 
and for a long time past they had been troubled with 
the idea that they ought to do as they had done — slart^^ 
off in an open boat with neither sails nor oars, no>y 
provisions of any sort, and spread the Gospel on th 
first shore to which God’s Breath should waft them., 
Bo, on Sunday, after mass, they unloosed a flsliing^^ 
boat ; and, kneeling at the bottom like the holy women, 
whilst the current carried them away, they genilifi 
straiulcd among the reeds of La Piboidctlc, in spitr^ 
of the heavy swollen waters at this scasoti, or the hig . 
^whuls, the 'rcvouluns.’ Tes, it was God who 
care of them and brought them bade to us, the 
creatures, having rumpled their Sunday frocks a unou 
ci;^ spoilt the gold On their prayer-books. Hof tiio 
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not the heart to scold them, and received them with 
heailij kisses and open arms ; but ive arc all fcclinr) 
ill pom the fright. 

“Your mother was most affeded. Without amj-' 
thing having been said about tiiis to her, she has fdl, 
she sags, death pass over Gaslelel ; and ordinarily so 
quiet a7id chcerpd, she is attacked by a melancholy 
which nothing can disjod, ihougJt your father, myself, 
ajid all of ns surrojmd her with our loving altaitions. 
And I must tdl you, my Jean, it is for yon especially 
that she pines and yearns. She dare not own it to 
your father, who wishes yon to be left alone at your 
work ; but yon did not come home after the examina-> 
iion as you gwomised. Give vs a surprise at Chrishnas, 
so that our invalid may put on her old smile again. JJ 
you only hieio how 07tc regrets when they are gone 
that they did not devoie wore iivit to the old folks ( " 

Jean was standing at the window in the sluggish, 
je filtering light of a foggy winter’s day rending this 
for letter, cnjosdng its rustic fragrance and the dear 
/rtfeouvenirs 'Of love and sunshine. 
ced “What is it? Let mo see!” 

J The 3 'ellow light was coming through the drawn 
flf>*'urtain, and Fanny, just awahened, hut still dionsy 
‘I’with sleep, stretched out her hand mechanically 
W’-owards the packet of Maryland tobacco in its usual 
uMace on the bedside table. Ho hesitated, knowing 
Ana jealousy which exasperated his mistress at the'- 
go a.i mention of Divonno’s name; hut how hide the 
and o -vriien she had recognized the shane and n hence 
i had g? 

I'ilM 
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At first the' lifjtle' girls’ escapadd f'to'uclifc'd her — 
ehe was resting on the pillow on a cloud of her brown 
hair, her arms and neck exposed. She read the 
letter through .whilst rolling a cigarette; hut the 
last part roused her to fmy, and tearing up and 
throwing the letter .about the room; 

“Holy women be hanged! All inventions to. entice 
you home! She misses her handsome nephew, 
this ” 

He tried to stop her, to prevent the filthy word 
which she ycUed out, and many others with it, 
Hever had she conducted herself so coarsely in his 
presence, in this flood of rampant rage, this open 
sewer, letting loose its slime and stench — all the foul 
elang of the harlot and guttersnipe causing her neck 
' to swell and’ her lip to hang. 

It was easy to see what they wanted down there. 
Cdsaire had been talking, and the family had put 
their heads together to break off their connection, 
to get him hack into the country again, using pretty 
Divonne as a bait. 

“In the first place, he assured that, if you go, 
I will vnite to your cuckold — ^I will warn him. Ah, 
b u t ~ ’ ’ . 

As she spoke she rolled herself up spitefully on 
the bed, pale, her cheelm hollow, her features swollen, 
like a savage beast rfeady to spring- 
^ And Gaussin recalled having seen her thus "in the 
Hue do r Arcade; but this vild hatred was turned 
against liim now, and he felt tempted to fall upon 
hJj mistress and beat her. In these loves of the 
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' flesh, ivHordI isiSi^ugh^ of -esteczu and respect for 
the loved ono, brutality always comes f;o the surface 
in quarrels as in caresses. He felt afraid of himself, 
so rushed away to the office; and, as he walked along, 
he felt disgusted at this life of his own making. 
This would teach him to put himself in the power 
of women like this! What insults 1 Wliat horrors i 
His sisters, hfs mother, no one was spared. What I 
Not oven the right to go and sec his people? 'WhaA 
prison was ho shut up in then? " And, all the history 
of his entanglement coming back to him, ho saw how 
the Egyptian’s beautifid naked arms, twined round 
his neck the evening of the hall, had fastened there 
despotically and fiercely, separaling him from his 
friends, from his familj'. Now, however, his reso- 
lution was taken. That very evening, at all coats, 
ho would leave for Castolet. 

Some business transacted, his leave from the 
office obtained, he wont homo early, expecting a 
torriblo econo, ready for everything, even a rupture. 
But the tender greeting wliiob Eanny at onoo gave 
him, her swollen eyes and her tear-stained checlm, 
hardly left him the courage of lus will. 

“I am going this evening,” ho said stifily. 

"Yon are right, my dear; go and see your mother; 
above all” — ^she wheedled up to him— “forget that 
1 was naughty. I love you loo much; it’s my 
folly.” - 

All the rest of the day, packing his portmantoati, 
with coquettish solicitude, putting on all the sweet- 
ness of the old days, she kept up this penitent attitude. 
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possibly in tho hopo of tlct-aining him. But yo). 
-sho novcr once said to him, “Stay!” and at tho last 
moment, oil hope gone in view of tho Inst .prepara. 
tions, bUo nestled and prc.ssed up closet to her lover, 
as if trying to iinprcgnato him for his journey and 
ahsoiico, with herself, with her adieu, her kiss, on3> 
murmuring tho while; 

“Tell me, Joan, 5’ou arc not nngr3' with me?” 

Oh! tho delight the ncKt nioniing at waiting 
nil in the little room of his childliood, his -heart still 
glowing with tho affcctionato crabracc.s, and tho joy 
of his coming; at finding tho same shaft of light 
v/hich in tho past on wakmg ho always sought, 
there in tho same place, on the mosguito curtain 
of Ids narrow bed; at hearing tho cries of tho pea- 
cocks on thoir perches, tho creaking woli-pulicy, 
and tho quick pattering feet of tho sheep; and, 
when he liad fastened tho shutters hack against 
tho wall, at again seeing tho lovely warm light 
flooding his room as through a sluico gate, and tho 
wonderful horizon of terraced vineyards, of ojqircKSM, 
olivo trees, and glistening pine woods losing them, 
selves in tho distance beyond tlio Ehono under the 
deep and pure sky, wdthout a trace of mist in spite 
of the early hour — a green sky, sivcpt all night by 
tho mistral which was still filling the immense 
valley with its strong and cheerful breath! 

Jean contrasted this awakening with those else, 
where, imder a sky as foul as his love, and he felt 
happy and free. Ho wont downstsii's, Tho sun- 
whitened house was still sleeping, all tho shuttera ' 
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closed as if they were eyes; and ho was tbahlcful 
to he alone — to collect himself — in this moral con- 
vrJcscenoe which he felt beginning within him. 

He made a few tnrns on the terrace, took a steep 
path in the park, or what they called the park, 
a grove of pines and myrtles growing haphazard 
on the rough hillside of Castelet, intersected by 
uneven tracks, slippery with dry pine-needles. His 
dog, hliraclc, very old and lame, had come out of 
his kennel and was following silently at his heels; 
they had so often before taken this morning walk 
together! 

At the entranoc to the vineyards — the great 
cypresses enclosing them were nodding their lofty 
heads — ^the dog hesitated; he knew how trying the 
ground, thickly dressed with sand, a new remedy 
for the phylloxera which the consul was giving a 
trial, would he to his old paws; not less so than the 
steep gradients of the terrace. The pleasure of 
following his master, nevertheless, decided him; 
and at each obstacle there were painful efforts, 
timid whines, halts, and sprawlings like a crab on 
a rock. Jean took no notice of him, being fully 
occupied with the new .Alicante vine-stoc-b of which 
his father had told him much the day before. The 
stocks seemed to bo doing wnll on the level and 
glistening sand. At last the poor man would bo 
repaid for his dogged efforts; Castelet might revive 
when Ha Nerto, Hermitage, and all the great vine- 
yards of the south, had perished! 

" , A little white cap popped out suddenly in front 
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of him. It was Divoane, the first in the house to 
rise; she had a pruning-knifo in her hand, and 
something else which she threw away, while her 
cheeks, usually so pale, flushed scarlet; 

“It’s you, Jean? You frightened me. I thought 
it was yom father.” Then recovering herself, she 
kissed him. 

“Have you slept well?” 

“Very well, amit; hut why do you fear my father’s 
coming 1 ” 

“Why?” 

She picked up the vine-root which she had just 
torn up. , 

^‘The consul told you, did he not, that this time 
he was sure of success? Well, look! there’s the 
heast.” 

Jean saw the small yellowish moss eating into 
■ the wood, the imperceptible mouldiness, that, spread- 
ing from one to another, has ruined whole provinces. 
This tiny atom, destructive and indestructible, was 
an irony of nature, on this splendid morning, under 
the life-giving sun. 

“That is the beginning. In three months the 
whole home enclosure will bo eaten up, and you? 
father uill begin anew, for his pride is • at stake. 
It will be new plants, fresh remedies, imtil •” 

A gesture of despair ended and emphasized the 
sentence. 

“Eeally! has it come to that?” 

"Oh! you know the consul. He says nothing, 
gives mo the house-keeping money every montli 
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imial; hut I can see he is worried. He goes oS to 
Avignon, to Orange: it is to find money.” 

"And C&aire? His immersions?” asked the 
young man; in dismay. 

Thank God, all was going well there! They 
had fifty puncheons of ordinaiy wine the last vintage; 
and this year the yield would be doubled. In view 
of tliis success the consul had made over to his 
brother all the vineyards in the plain, hitherto 
lying fallow, rows of dead posts like a country 
cemetery, and now they had all been under water 
Ihrca months. 

And proud of the work of her husband, her r<inat’3 
work, the Provenjal pointed out to Jean from the 
rising ground on which they stood great ponds 
dammed with chalk, as at salt worlcs. 

“In two years the vines will yield; in two years 
fja Piboulctte also, and tbo island of Lamotte too, 
which your uncle bought without saying anything 
about it. Then we shall be rich, but we must keep 
going till then, and evciyono must put the shoulder 
to the wheel and make a sacrifice.” 

She put on such a good face in speaking of sacrifice, 
j(3 though it were a matter of course, that Jeaa caught 
something of the impulse, and a thought flashing on 
his mind, he answered in the same cheerfnl spirit: 

“Sacrifices shall be made, Divonne.” 

He wrote to Panny the same day, felling her his 
parents were unable to continue his' allowance, 
that his salary was all ho would have to depend on, 
and that "under these circumstancas their living to- 
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gether was impossible. The breaJc came earlier 
than he had thought, three or four .year’s before the 
expected departure jcbut he cormted on his mistress 
aecepting these grave reasons, sympathizing with 
him in his trouble, and helping him in a painful 
course of duty. 

Was it really a sacrifice? Was it not, on the 
contrary, a relief to have done with a life which 
he thought hateful and unhealthy; all the more 
so since ho had returned to nature, to his family, 
to simple and pure affections? His letter cost him 
neither pain nor effort. He foresaw a furious answer, 
full of threats and impetuous passion, hut he counted 
for his defence on the true and sterling tenderness 
of the kind hearts aroimd him, the example of his 
father, upright and proud amongst them all, on the 
franlc smile of the “little sainted women,” and also 
on the bold peaceful horizon, healthy with the 
mounlain air, the lofty slcy, the rapid and hurrying 
river; for, in thinking of his passion, of all the base 
elements of which it was comprised, he seemed to 
ho recovering from a pestilent malarial fever. 

Pive or sis days passed in silence. Morning 
and cvem'ng Jean went to the post and returned 
with empty hands, very troubled. What was sho 
doing? What had she decided, and, in any- case, 
why did she not reply? He thought of nothing else. 
And at night, when eveiyone at Castelet was asleep 
with the lullaby of the wind in the long corridors, 
tbey talked of it, Cdsaire and he, in his little 3 00m. 

“(She is capable of coming herself,’’ said his uaele. 
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ffhose Tme<asinc33 was doubled by the fact that ha 
had been obh'ged to enclose, with Jean’s fatal letter, 
two bills, at six months and a year, to settle his 
debt and Hie interest. How should ho meet these 
bills 1 How explain to Divonne? He shuddered 
even to think of it, and pained his nephew, when, 
the talli finished, he said to him sadly, his great long 
nose overshadowing his face, and shaking his pipe: 

“Well, good-night; in any case, you have acted 
for the best.” 

At last came her reply, and at the first lines: 
“ify dear old man, I have not wriilen you sooner, 
became I waifsd to eyrove to you, otherwise than with 

words, ho 2 v much I understand and love you ” 

Jean paused, surprised as a man ryho hears a 
symphony when he is expecting his teeth set on edge 
nith a discord. He turned quickly to the last page 
and read; 

“ remain until death your dog who loves you, ivTiom 

you may beat, and who hisses you passionately ” 

She had surely not got his letter 1 Yet, read lin-j 
by line, with tears in his oyes — ^it was unquestionably 
an answer. Fanny had long expected the bad nev/s 
of the distress at Castelot, bringing about the in- 
evitable separation. She had at onoo gone in quest 
of work so as not to-be a burden to him, and Imd 
got a place" as manageress of a private hotel in the 
Avenue da Bois-de-Boulogne on behalf of a very ' 
rich lady. A hundred francs a month, board and 
lodging, and leave on Sundays. 

You midcrsland,, old man, one, whole day every 
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to'-ah to love one another, for you arc still willing, car 
you not ? You will rciiard me for the great effort I am 
making, in working for the first lime in, my life, for 
emluring this slavery night and day, with its humilia^ 
Hons that you can have no idea of, and ivhich will try to 
the rdmosL my craze to be indcjicndent. But I feel (t 
peculiar satisfaction in suffering for love of you. I owe 
you, so much; you have made me understand so much 
that is good and honest, of which no one had ever spoken 
to me ! Ah ! if we had only met sooner ! But you were 
siiil unable to walk at a time taken I teas lying in men’s 
arms. Yet no one could ever boast he inspired me with 
sudi a resolution in order to keep to him a day longer. 
How, conic back as soon as you like ; the room sarc 
ready for you. I have taken all my things ; that ivas the 
hardest of all — routing out draivers and keepsakes. You 
will only find my portrait, ihat will cost you nothing — 
only the Mnd looks which I ask for it. Ah, sweetheart! 
Wdl, if you ivitl only keep Sunday for me, and my place 

on your breast — my place you know ” and then, 

fondling and wheedling, the voluptuous cossetting of 
a mother cat, and words of passion which made the 
lover mb his face against the glossy paper, as if ho 
could extract from it a warm, human caress. 

“Does she say anything about my hills?” asked 
Uncle Cdsaire timidly. 

“She sends them back to yon. Yon are to pay 
- her wben you are rich.” 

His uncle gave a sigh of relief, and vdth subtle 
gravity, bis temples wrinkled with satisfaction, he 
said in his loud southern accents: 
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“Do you know what I think? The woman is a 
saint.” 

Then, passing to another train of thought, with a 
caprice and complete lack of logic and memory — one 
of the ludicrous points in his nature: 

“And what passion, my hoy, what fire I IMy mouth 
waters at the thought of it, os when CourbDb.iis3e road 
mo La Momas’s letters." 

Oncoinoro Jean had to go through that first journey 
to Paris, tho Hotel Cuj.a3, Pelliculo; but Ins thoughts 
M'oro elsowhoro as ho leant out of tho window in tho 
quiet night, so brilliantly bathed in tho light of tho 
full moon that tho cocks wore deceived, and saluted 
it as tho dawning day. 

It was true, then, that redemption through love of 
which tho poets sang; ho was i>roud to think that 
whereas tho great and famous men whom Fanny had 
loved hefore him, so far from raising her, had thrust 
her lower still, whilst he, by the sole force of his good- 
ness, would, perhaps, rescue her from vice for over- 
more. 

He felb grateful lhat she had hit upon a middle 
Course, a p.'irti.al breaking of the bonds, through which 
she svould leam now habits of work so difScult to hot 
indolent natauxs; and ho wrote the next day in a 
fatlioiJy fashion, like an old man, to encourage her 
reform, and to express his uneasiness at the land of 
hotel slio was managing, and tho people wJio went 
IhcTo. Ho mistrusted her “susceptibility and tho 
facilify with which she wordd excuse tho surrender of 
herself : 
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“What can you oxpoct? I can’t help it,” 

By return of post, with the docility of a little girl, 
•iFanny drew a picture of the hotel, a real family hotel, 
frequented hy foreigners. On the first floor some 
Peruvians, father and mother, a lot of children and 
servants; on the second, some Russians and a rich 
Dutch coral merchant. The roOms on the third floor 
lodged two riders at the Hippodrome, swell English- 
men, highly respectable; and a most interesting little 
household. Mademoiselle Miima Vogel, a zither player 
from Stuttgart, with her brother Leo, a poor little 
consumptive fellow, obliged to abandon his clarionette 
lessons at the Paris ConservatOii’c, and whom his 
elder sister had come to nurse, without means except 
the proceeds of a few concerts that paid for board and 
lodging. 

“You sea, dear old fdlow, nothing coukl be more 
touching or proper.. As for myself, I pass as a widow, 
and am treated with the greatest respect, I would not 
allow it to be oihermse. Your ^oife must be respected, 
lyiieu X say ‘your wife’ do not misundenstaTid me, 1 
knoiv that one day you will leave me, that I shall lose yo^i, 
but after that, never another. I shall lemain yours for 
ever, cherishing the taste of your kisses and the good 
instincts zvhicli you have roused in me. It sounds laiher 
funny, does it not? iSapho virtuous/ Yes, virtuous 
when you will have gone; but for you, I remain whal you 
have loved, inadly and ardcidly — I adore you/” 

All at once Jean became heart-sick and p'oaiy. 
The returning prodigal son compares the joy of meet- 
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mg, the feast off fatted calf, and the tender solicitude 
— ^tliey ah^aj'B suffer in the process — with the delight 
of Bohemian life, and he regrets the bitter acorns and 
the lazy flocks. It is a disenchantment that attaches 
to persons and things suddenly deprived of a special 
attraction. 

He no longer felt a healthy briskness in the Proven- 
cal winter mornings; there was no attraction in hunt- 
ing tho pretty reddish-bro^vn otter along the banks, 
or in shooting the ducks in old Abricu’s pond. Ho 
found the wind uuplea.sant, the water rough, and very 
monotonous the walks among the flooded vuieyards, 
with his uncle CKplaiuing his sr'stcm of sluices, dams 
and supply-trenches, ♦ 

Tho village where ho Lad gone during tho pleasant 
•frallm of tl^o first few daj-s, with its old huts, some of 
them empty, now put him in mind of tho death and 
desolation of an Italian village; and when ho went to 
tho post he v.’as obliged to endure, on the shaky door- 
step of each, the never-ending repetitions of tiic old 
men, bent lilte trees exposed to the wind, and wearing 
pieces of knitted stocldngs on their arms; or to old 
women whoso chins under their close-fitting caps were 
the colour of yellow boxwood, vith small glassy eyes 
twitebing like those of the lizards on tho old walls. 

Always tho same lamentations over tho death of 
flio vines, tho failure of tho madder crop, or the 
disease of the miflbeny trees — tho seven plagues of 
^•Sypt ruining this beautiful country of Provence; 
and, to avoid them, he irctumcd Bometimes by the 
fctoep alley;? runnmg along.sidc the old walls of tho 
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Chatcau-des-Papcs, or by the deserted lanes cbolced 
with brushwood, and the “grass of Saint Rocb,” that 
cure diseases of the sldn, and which seem quite in 
their proper place in this corner of the Middle Ages, 
under the shadow of the vast ruin rising high above 
the road. 

Then the Curd Malassagne would meet him when 
coming from mass, descending the lull with giant 
strides, his bands askew, his cassock held up in both 
hands to escape the briars and teazles. The priest 
would stop and thunder against the godlessness of the 
peasants, and the infamy of the Town Council; he 
hurled his maledictions on the fields, the beasts and 
the men, wretches who never went to church, who 
buried their dead without the sacraments, and tried 
to heal themselves by magnetism or spiritualism, to 
spare themselves the priest and the doctor. 

“Ye.s, sir, sjiiritualisml That is what our Com tat 
peasants have come to. No wonder the vines are 
diseased ! ” 

Jean, who had Fanny’s letter open and burning in 
his pocket, would listen absently, escape the priest’s 
homily as quickly as possible, and returning to Caste- 
let, would stow himself in the hollow of a rock, in 
what the Provencals call a “cagnard,” a slielter from 
the wind which whistles all aroimd, and which con- 
centrates the warmth of the sun as it radiates from 
the stone. 

He would choose the one most secluded and sur- 
rounded hy the wildest brambles and kermes oaks; 
ho would lie full length to read his letter. Little by 
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little, from tlic delicate scent which it ejchaJed, from 
the cfiresemg words, and the scenes which it conjured 
np, there would creep over him n sensual intoxication 
which q^uickened his pulse, and hy air hallucination 
would wipe away ns so much useless surrounding the 
river, the wooded islands, the village in the hollows 
of the Alpilles, and the whole curv'C of the immense 
valley where the gusts of wind pursued the dust, and 
rolled it along in clouds. He was far away, in their 
room, in the front of the railway station, with its 
grey roof, tormented by mad caresses, and furious 
desires, that made them cling to each other with the 
contortions of drowning persons. 

All at once steps arc on the path, and ringing 
laughs. 

“He's there!” 

His sisters appear — ^little bare legs amongst the 
hivender — ^Icd by old Miracle, very proud at finding 
liis master, and wagging his tail triumphantly; hut 
,Toaa would send him hying with a kick, and decline 
the timid offers to play liidc-and-scck or race. And 
yotho loved tlicso little twin sisters who were passion- 
ately fond of their big brother, always so far away; 
and ho made a child of iiimself to please them since 
tiic moment of his arrival, amused at the contrast 
'between those pretty mites, bom at the same time, 
but who were yet so litlJo like one another. The one 
was tell, dark, with curly hair, at once mystical and 
wilful; it w’as she w-ho, carried away hy the priest’s 
readings, had conceived the idea of the boat, and tliia 
IHilo Egjqitian Sraric liad pemnaded the fair Jfarthe, 
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who waa soft and gentle, like her tnoiher and 
hrotlicr. 

But honr terribly embarrassing it was, -whilst stir- 
ring nj) these memories, to have the coaxings oi those 
little children minglmg with coquettish pcriurac from 
his mistress’s letter. ^ 

"No; go away. I mnst work.” 

And he -would return to the house, intending to shut 
himsclt up in his own room, -when his father’s voice 
would call him in passing. 

"Is that you, Jean? Come and listen to this.’* 

The post often brought fresh cause for moroseness 
in a man aheady gloomy hy nature, and who liad 
acquired in the East a habit of silent gra-rity ahniptly 
broken by recollections — "When I -was consul at 
Hong Hong’’ — an outburst lUro the crackling of wood 
on a largq,firo . While ho listened to his father reading 
^ and discussing-tho morning papers, Jean would look 
at Caoudal’s Sapho on the chimney-piece, her arms 
clasping her knees, the lyre at her side — "the whole 
lyre ’’-—a hronze bought twenty years before amongst 
other nick-nacks for Castelet; and this common 
hronze, so repulsive -to him in the shop windows oi 
Baris, here in his loneliness excited an amormrs feeling, 
a desire to kiss those shoulders, to enfold those cold 
and polished arms, to have said to him; 

“Sapho, she is yours, and youra only!” 

The image-temptress woiM rise when ho went out 
of the room, -wallr -with him, a-nd echo the sounds of 
his stops on the great stately staircase. It was 
Sapho’s name to the rhythm of -which the old clock 
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maunsr, and turned avray liis e5'es, that she miglit 
not discover in them anything of what he had been 
reading, cries of love, despairing appeals, the frenzy 
of a distant passion. 

“Wliat’s the matter! Why are you so sad?” 
murmured Divonne, with that wheedling voice and 
gesture that one uses with children. He was still her 
hoy, stiU no more than ten years old — ^the age when 
littlo men get their promotion. 

Already hot from reading, he was excited "by- the 
irresistible charm of this beautiful body so near his 
own, by the fresh mouth, its colour heightened by the 
breeze which blew her hair in delicate waves over her 
forehead in the Parisian fashion. And Sapho’s 
leasons, “all women arc alike; in the presence of a 
man they have only one idea,” made him. think the 
peasant’s happy smile, and her gesture to detain him 
,ia tender conversation, were intended as a challenge. 

Suddenly, an evil temptation came over him; and 
tlic efiort which ho made to resist it shook him like 
an aspen leaf. Hivonne was frightened to see him 
BO pale, his teeth cliattering. 

“Ahl poor hoy! ho has got a fever.” 

Vv^itli a move of unreflecting tenderness sho took 
off her largo neckerchief to put it round his neck; but 
suddenly seized, enfolded, sbe felt the heat of a m.ad 
caress on her neck, her shoulders, on aU the dazzling 
flesh which had just been exposed to the sun. Sho 
liad no time to cry out, or to defend herself; perhaps 
sho bad not even a true idea of what had happened. 

“Ah! I’m mad, I’m mad!” Ho was malnng oS, 
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tho poor motliec weeping silently all dayl. Her 
voice was strange, and her mind troubled to a degree 
that was unusual •\?ilb ber, a calm woman o£ dutj% 

“Ho you Imow anytbiugl Why did lie leave so 
suddenly 1” , 

She did not believe tliis story of tbe iluvislcr, 
suspecting rather some evil attachment which W'os 
dragging the boy far from his family. So many 
dangers, so many fatal meetings in that Paris ol 
perditionl 

C&aire, who could hide nothmg from her, con- 
fessed that there was, in fact, a woman in Jean’s life, 
but a good creatm’o, incapable of estranging him 
from his people; and ho spoke of her devotion, the 
touching letters she wrote, and praised above all 
the courageous resolution to work which she had 
taken, a thing which seomod only n'’tur;>l to tba 
peasant woman. 

“Por after all, one must work to live.” 

• “Not such women,” said CdsairCi 
“Was it then a good-for-nothing baggage with 
whom Jean livedi And you wont to see him there * ” 
“I swear to you, Hivoime, that since she has 
kiiorni him there is no purer, no better woman.. 
Love has reformed her.” 

But such distinctions were too subtle for Hivonne. 
For her, this lady came under the name of what 
she called “bad women,” and the thought that her 
Jean was the prey of such a creature filled her with 
indignation. If the consul should hear of itl 
Cesaire tried to guiet her, and with his iolly and 
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rather sensuous -wrinkled face, assiwed her that at 
the boy’s age he could not do -without a -woman. 

“Well, then, Jet him marry,’’ she said, with a 
touching conviction. 

“After all, they are no longer together; it’s ahvays 
Eomething.” 

“Listen, Cdsairc,’’ she replied, in a grave voico 
“yOu Imo-w that tlioy say ‘Tho c\nl that a man 
does lives after him.’ If •^vhat you tell mo is true, 
tliat Jean has really lifted this woman out of tho 
gutter, ho has very likely soiled himself sadly in tho- 
task. Possibly, he has made her better and chaster; 
but who can toll that the evil in her has not cor- 
rupted our child to tho heart?” 

They went bacic towards the tcn’ace. A peaceful 
and clear night; over the silent valley nothing was 
moyjng „bnt .the. gleaming moonlight, tho rollhig 
stream, tho ponds like streaks of silver. There 
was breathed tho quiet, tho remoteness from all, 
tho profound repose of dreamless slumber. Sud- 
denly tho up-train at full speed made its rumbling 
sound heard along tho banks of tho Ehoiic. ^ 

“Oh, Paris! Paris!” said I>ivoimc; shaldng her 
fist towards tho enemy on whom tho country vents 
its wrath. “Paris! what do wo' give you, what 
do you give us back?”' 


CHAPTER Va 


The afternoon -was cold and foggy, dusky at four 
o’clock, even in tke wdo avenue of ilio Champs 
Elysdes, where the carriages rolled along with muClcd 
soruid. It was with difficulty that Jean read from 
the end of a little garden, with open gate, the largo 
gold letters, above the mezzanine floor of a house 
which had the luxurious and quiet appearance of 
a villa; “Piunished apartments, family boarding- 
house.” A brougham was waiting close to the 
pavement. 

Opening the door of the office, Jean saw Fanny 
at once. She was sitting in the light of the window 
turning over a large account-book, facing another 
woman, tall and elegant, with a handkerchief and. 
a little reticule in. her hands. 

“What is it you wish, sir?” 

Fanny recognised him, rose dumbfounded, and 
passed in front of the lady. 

“It’s the yoxmgster,” she said, in a low voice. 
The other looked Ganssin np and down, with the 
cjnical coolness of experience, and then added 
aloud, without embarrassment: 

“Kiss one another, my children. I’m not looldng 
at you.” 

Then she took Fanny’s place, and continued 
checking the figures. 

They had taken each other’s hands, and werot^ 
whispering foolish nothings: 
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“IIow are you?” 

‘‘PrcUy ■well, thaiilcs.” 

“Then you started yesterday cvcnisig?” 

But their strained voices gave the words tlicir 
true meaning. And, seated on the sofa, recovering 
herself a little: 

“You did not recognise my mistress?” asked 
Panny, in a lo-w voice; “yet you have seen her before, 
.at I)<5ehclottc’a ball, as a Spanish bride; a little faded 
though!” 

“Then she is 

“Rosario Sanches, do Potter’s ■woman.” 

This Rosario, Rosa with intimate friends, whose 
name was ■written on all the night-restaurant mirrors, 
and always in coimcction with some obscenity, was 
an old charioteer at the Hippodrome, notorious in 
the gay world for her cynically shameless life and her 
smart sayings; which were the rage among club- 
men whom she managed ns she did her horses. 

• A Spaniard from Oran, she had been handsome 
rather than pretty. Her ta^wny black eyes, and eye- 
brows joining in one straight lino, were still sufli- 
dently seductive by gasbght; but licre, even between 
the lights, she looked all the' fifty years that woro 
stamped on her hard, insipid'' face, her -wrinkled 
skin yellow as the IcmoXiS ot her own coimtiy\ She 
had been intimate with Fanny Lcgrand for years,. 
,,.2S£f ''fiaii'-Gbftlwroiied her in gay life. Her very 
name horrified the lover. i 

Fhnny, who xmderstood the meaning of his 
trembling arm, tried to excuse herself. To whom 
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coxild bIic have gone to find employment ? She was 
really very much cmharrassed. Besides, Rosa Tvaa 
keeping q^niefc now; she was rich, very rich, 
living in her mansion in the Avenue de Villiers, or 
at her villa at Enghein, seeing a few old friends, 
but receiving one lover only, always the same one, 
her musician. 

“De Potter ?■'* asked Jean. "I thought he was 
married.” 

“Yes, married, and with children. It appears 
even that his wife is pretty, but that did not pre- 
vent him returning to his old mistress; and if yoxi 
could only eee Iiow she speaks to him, how she treats 
him. Oh! he is very badly bitten.” 'She pressed 
his hand in tender reproach. 

' The lady at that moment paused in her reading, 
and spoke to her reticule which was shifting about 
at the end of its cord. 

"Come, keep quiet!” Then, to the manageress, 
in a tone of command; "Quick, give me a piece of 
sugar for Bichito!” 

Fanny rose and brought the sugai’, which she 
held near the mouth of the rcticxde with little psttings 
and childish expressions. 

“Look at the pretty creature,” said she to her 
lover, showing him, all cosy with wadding, a land 
of large lizard, ugly, rough, crested, serrated, with 
a hooded head of sliivering slimy flesh; a chameleon 
sent to Rosa from Algeria, and which slie was 
keeping through the Parisian winter by dint of 
attentions and warmth. She adored it as she had 
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never loved a man; and Jean recognized at once, from 
Fanny’s fond endearments, the position ‘whicli tlic 
horrible beast bold in the house. 

Tlie lady shut up the book, ready to start. 

“Not so bad for tho second fortnight. But do 
look sharp after the candles.” 

With a look of ownership she glanced round 
the smart., vell-kcpt little room upholstered in 
stamped velvet, blew a little dust oC a yucca on a 
round table, and noticed a holo in the lace curtains, 
after which she said to tho young people, with a 
laiowing wink: 

"No noirsanso, children; the house isVcrj' proper,” 
and getting into the carriage waiting for hV at the 
door, she went to take her drive in tho Bois. 

“Would you believe I was so plagued ?’'^ud' 
Fanny. “She or her mother come down upon mo 
twice a week. Tho mother is much worse than 
sho is, much meaner. I must love you a lot to stop 
in this shanty. At all events, you are here. I 
have got you again! I was so afraid ” 

She clasped him in her arms, and lip to lip satisfied 
herself by tho trembling kiss that ho was still all 
to her. People were going to and fro in the hall, 
and they had to be careful. Wlien tho lamp was 
brought, she sat in her usual place, some work in 
her hands, ho close to her, as if ho were a visitor. 

“Am I changed at all? Am I altogether different 
to myself?” 

She smiled, showing her crochet-work, which 
she handled as awkwardly as a little girl. She had 
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always hated needlework; a hook, her piano, her 
cigarette, or sleeves rolled np to prepare some 
dainty — she had never busied herself in any other 
' way. But here, what was there to do ? The 
drawing-room piano? She could not dream of such 
a thing all day, her place was in the office. Novels ? 
She could tell better stories than they did. So, 
in default of the forbidden cigarette, she had to 
take to this lace work which occupied her fingers^ 
which left her free to thinlc; she could now under, 
stand why women would go in for these fiddling 
occupations, such as she had once despised. 

And whilst she was catching up her thread with 
the clumsy care of a beginner, Jean watched her 
in her neat dress, little stiff collar, hair dressed 
'' fiat on the antiquely-round head, and her thoroughly 
straightforward and rational expression. Outside, 
the crowd of fashionable women rolled by in all 
their luxiury of dress, perched up on their phaetons, 
leturning to the noisy boulevards, Famry did not 
appear to have a single regret for this glarhig and 
triumphant vice in which she could have sustained 
her part, but which she had given up for his sake. 
Provided he would see her from time to time, she 
would accept gladly her life of slavery; she wotdd 
even look on the bright side of it. AH the lodgers 
liked her. The women, foreigners, without taste, 
consulted her about their purchases. In the morning 
she gave singing lessons to the eldest of the little 
Peruvian girls', and advised the gentlemen as to 
hooks to readier plays to scej4hcy treated her with 



cveiy mrpoob and Attention, one eipc-finily, liio 
Dulchtnan on (iio second floor. 

“Ho sU3 whcTC you nrc, rcmnliu' in contomplaticm 
nnlil I say lo him: ‘Km-xwr, you .are in iny ■sray.’ 
Tlion fio says ‘picn,’ and goes of?. He gnro ino 
lliis lilllo coral Itrooeh. You Imow, it’s vorth 
about five frAnc.^; I look il for lUo sake of ]>eace.’' 

A wailor cnlere^l ivith a loaded tray -ivhicb he put 
on one side of (he table, shifting the green plant a 
little. 

“I dine here nlone an Lour ]>cforo the table 
d’hote.” 

She selcctiHl tvro disbc.s on the long And plentiful 
bill of faro — she had a right to two course? and 
soup only. 

“Lsn't fibo stingy, tlmfc Eosnrio? nowerer, I 
tvould rather dine here; thero is no occ.a'^ion to 
tali:, niid I can read your letter.? to keep me company.’* 

She disturbed herself again to get a tablecloth 
and some impkius; every moment there wa.? »» 
order to give, a cupboard to open, n claim to 
salisfy. Jean f5aw that Ito wmdd hinder her if he 
stayed longer; }jc.?klcs, her dinner was rcadi'. It 
was SO pitiful, the little soup tureen holding ono 
portion, smoking on the table, gave them b-otli the 
same tbongb(,,tho enmo regret for the old limes 
togolhcrl 

“Ojily till Sunday," she murmured softlj', a.? - 
she sent him away. And ns they could not kis? 
ono another before the servants, or iho lodgeiu, 
who were coming donwHlairs, .'ihe took hi? hand. 
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and squeezed ifc long enough on her bosom to maho 
the caress enter there. 

All the oveningj all night, ho thought of her; 
■worrying about her humiliating slavery mider that 
old harridan and her great lizard; then ho ivas 
uneasy rvlien he thought of the Dutchman; so that 
until Simday he hardly lived. As a matter of fact 
this partial Separation, ■which ■was to prepare the 
way for the final break, had the same cficct on them 
as a prunor’a knife on a half-dead tree — it gave 
new life to their intrigue. Almost every day they 
■uTote one another affectionate notes with lovcr- 
liko impatience; or, bettor stih, when he left the 
office they had a delicious confab in her room during 
the slack hour for needlework. 

“One of rciy relations,” was what she had ^ivcn 
out at the hotel, and under cover of this va^ue 
description ho could sometimes pass the evening 
in her room, as though he were a thousand leagues 
from Paris, He made the -acquaintance of 'the 
Penman family, ■with its flock of gaudily-dressed 
young women, ranged round the drawing-room like 
birds on a perch. Ho listened to Mademoiselle 
hlinna Vogel pii^hs-alh^F^she-V-as-gatjand^ like 
a hop pole — ^and saw her consumptive brother 
follo-^ving passionately the rhythm of the musio 
nodding his head, and rnmiing hLs fingers over an 
imaginary clarionette — tho only one he was alloux-d 
to play. He played -u’hist with Fanny’s Dutchman, 
a great bald-headed nunrb.'ikull, ■s^ ilh a sordid look. 
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v,i)0 JinO savignlcO all the ocean-i of tljo vrorM, 
and ^v^lo, askctl for Fomc information ahonl Aui-twlia, 
would rqily, rolling Ws cycn: “Just fanej' tlio price 
of potatoes afc Melbourne,” licving never been htrucic 
but by this one fact — tbc dearness of potatoes in 
gll countries ho visited. 

i'anny was the life of these assemblies; slic chatted, 
Bang and played the well-informed and worldly 
Parisian. Any traces of Bohemia or the studio 
either c^cripcd the uotico of these alteits, or .“ceracd 
to them the height of taste. She dazzled them with 
b.cr stories concerning the celebrities of art and 
literature; gave tho Hus.-ian lady, vrho doted on 
Dcioio's novels, particnlnrs as to the novelist's 
method of work, tiio number of cups of coffee ho 
(Irani: in a night, the exact and absurd sum which 
tfm publWicrs of “Cenderinetto” had paid him for 
tho mnstcrpicco wliich had made their for time. 
His mistress’s popularity made Gaussin so proud 
that ho forgot to bo jealous, and would have uphcM 
Jicr voracity through thick and thin, if anyono 
had doubted it. 

Ho admired her, in this (puict drawing-room 
lighted by tho shaded lamp-.-, pouring out tea, 
accompanying, -thcr i' o-K'rk!. songs, and giving 
advice of cn. elder sister; bnt iv -.in- a sbatn 
contrast when she arrived .at his place on Snmhiy 
mornmg, drenched and sliivezhig. 

Without oven approaching tho fire, which was 
blazing in her honour, she guickly nnchessed and 
slipped into tlic largo bed by tho side of her lover 
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Then ’n-hat embraces, what long caresses — all Ihe 
restraiiiirs of the n-eek avenged, all privation of eacli 
from tho other vrluch kept their amorous desires alive! 

The hours passed; they lost count of time; they 
did not stir from bed until evening. There was 
no temptation to go out, no gaiety, not even tho 
Hettemas, who, to economise, Lad decided to live 
in the coxmtry. The little breakfast ready besido 
them, they heeded little of tho rumbling of the 
Parisian Sunday in the muddy streets, the whistle 
of the trams, tho rolling of tho loaded cabs, or the 
rain falling in large drops on the zinc of the balcony. 
Tho quick palpitations of tlicir breasts beat time to 
this absence of life, without a notion of the hour, 
till dusk. 

The gas, which was being lit outside on tho oi)- 
posite side of the way, threw a soft gleam' of liglit 
on tho hangings, and then they had to get up; Panny 
had to bo in. at seven. In tho half-light of the 
room, all her annoyances, all her disgusts came back 
to her, more weighty, more cruel, as she put on hor 
boots, still wet from her walk, her petticoats, her 
worldng dress, tho black uniform of poor women. 

And tho beloved objects around only served to 
increase her regret — ^the furniture, tbc little di'essing- 
room of the happy days. She tore herself away. 

“Let us go!” 

Jean escorted her so that they might be as Iona- 
together as possible; and, keeping close to each other, 
they walked leisurely up the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, the double row of gas-standards„ with the-, 

--et off 
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Arc de Triomphc at the ciul. far off in the sliadow, 
and two or three Ktars twinkling in a imlch of .sky, 
making a kind of diorama. At the corner of the Hue 
Pcrgolc-e, doFC to the hotel, ahe raided her little veil 
for a good-bye ld’^«, and left him, di«conccrt«l, dis'- 
gnsted rvith his room®, to which he went back as l.ato 
as iiossiblc, cur-a'ing his wretchedness, almost angry 
with them at Castelct for the saerifioc lie was making 
for their sakes. 

Two or three months dragged on in this way, but 
t ho life became absolutely insupportable at last, Tlio 
rerrants having been go'^'^iping, Jean was forced to 
restrict his visits to the bole!, while Fanny got more 
and more exasperated at the greed of the Sanches, 
mother and daughter. She tliought silcnlly of living 
together again, and surmised that her lover, loo, was 
coming round; but ebc wanted him to speak first. 

One Sunday in April Fanny came more smartly 
dressed than usual, in a ronnd bat, a very simple 
spring costume — she was not rich — which showed oH 
her graceful figure. 

■'Get up nuick; wo arc going to breakfast in the 
country 1 ” 

“In the country!” 

“Yes, at Enghieu, with Eosa. She has invited us 
loUi.” ’ , 

He .said “No” at first, but eho insisted. HOsa 
would never forgive them if they refused. “You can 
well consent for my sake. I think I do enough.” 

It was on the borders of the lake at Enghein, with 
jui immense lawn sloping down to a little htiy on which 
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^wetc riding some little yawls and gondolas. A large 
^cottage, wonderfully decorated and fumi.shedj the 
ceilings and panel-mirrors reflecting the shimmering 
water, and superb ehns in a park which was already 
,'l>eautiful with early foliage and lilac flowers. The 
'correct liveries,. the walks, with not a twig avTy, <lid 
honour to tho two-fold supervision of Kosario and old 
Tihar. 

On arrival, the}’’ found them all at table, a wrong 
vdirection having sent them wandering, an horn* out of 
their wa}”, roiuid the lake and through lanes bounded 
|jy high garden walls. The cold reception of tho 
mistress of the house, angry at waiting, and the 
Cxtraordmary appearance of the old crones, to wJiom 
Posa, in her carter’s voice, introduced them,'coni- 
■ pleted Jean’s confusion. Tlioso “elegantes” — the 
‘ name by which famous courtesans speak of themselves 
■ — these three old trollops who had been counted 
among the glories of the Second Empire, o’wned names 
as those of a great poet or a victorious general — 
Wilkie Cob, Sombreuse, Clara Desfous. 

Certainly, they were elegant still, in spring-coloui'ed 
/costumes of the latest fashion, gorgeously rigged-out 
i&om collar tp hoots; but so faded, painted and 
^wdcredl Sombreuse, ■without eyelashes, her eyes 
:;]as3y and a hanging lip, was fumbling about for plate, 

brk and class; Dosfous, unwieldy and blotchj’-, a hot- 
it the hotel, and the verdancy Ox 

vho looked upon the managcres.;j. eparlding rm^^s 
uad come down in the world. The f a puzzle. 
bloated with imwholcsome fat, withl^^^jj.^ 
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nio';t lii(lcon&l3' 1 j,v cniacir.Icd head ’nhicli, mir* 
mounted by a inacs of j'oUoiv tow, waa like tliat of a 
hick clo%vn. Ktiined and sold np, slio had been to 
jllontc Carlo to I13' her luck, and had Tcturned without 
a son, madly in lovo v.-ith a handsome croupier, who 
would have nothing to do with her. jRosa, having 
picked licr up, was keeping her, and was nuildng muck 
of doing so. 

Ail these women knew Fnnnj-, and .saluted her in a 
iwironizing way. 

“How .arc j’ou, little one?” 

The fact was that, drosred in stuff at three franca 
a yard, without an ornament except Ktiypor's red 
hrooch, she looked like a- novice among these ghastly 
veterans in harlotry', whose luxnrions setting rasKlo 
them look moro horrible still in the blaze of h’ght' 
reflected from lake and sky, which entered, loaded 
m'th spring fragrance, by the dining-room doors. 

Old Mother Pilar was there, too, the “chinge,” as 
she even named hcnself in her Franco-Spnnish gi!>- 
berish, a true baboon, uith faded, shrivelled akin, a 
brul.al maliciousness on her grinning features, her 
grey hair closc-croppcd as a boy's, and over her old 
black s.atin dress a large blue yachtsman’s colhr. 

“And don’t forget Monsieur Biclulo,’’ said Rosa, 
concluding the introductions by sbou-ing Gaussin 
heap of pinic iv.addjng on.tho cloth wlwca the ckamX, 
Icon was shivering, them if they refused. “You can 
“Well, and jiy sake. I think I do enough.” 
outinthocoldi)l)ordcr8 of the lake at Enghcin, with 
fellow, well-^TO Eloping down to a little hay on which 
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waistcoat and high collar, his tone one of forced 
joviality. 

“Well, I never! That’s so; what about Tatave?” 
said the women, laughing. The mistress of the house 
named him with indifference. 

Tatave was de Potter, the clever composer, the 
popular author of “Claudia” and “Savanarola.” 
Jean, who had only had a glimpse of him at Deohe- 
lette’s, was siu^rised to find the great artist so want- 
ing in geniality — a wooden mask, hard and imbending ; 
a mad, incurable passion stamped his colourless eyes- 
For years it had boxmd him to this vile jade; caused 
him to leave wife and children, and remain a “tame 
cat” in a house where he dissipated part of his large 
fortune and the royalties from the theatres, and 
where he was treated worse than a servant. It wass 
a sight to witness Pmsa’s bored look when he began 
some story, and the contemptuous way in which sho 
silenced him. Pilar, outcapping her daughter, never 
failed to add in a decided tone, and using an obscene 
expression; 

“Shut uj), my bojd”- 

She was Jean’s neighbour; and those old chops, 
champing the food like some animal, and her in- 
quisitive glance at his plate, tortured the young man, 
already embarrassed by Kosa’s patronizing manner 
as she chaffed Fanny about the musical evenings 
at the hotel, and the verdancy of the poor simpletons 
Avho looked upon the manageress as a lady w'ho 
had come down in the world. The circus performer, 
bloated with tmwholesomc fat, with uncut stones 
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ivorth U'li tboii-sniid frnnas in each car, ajipearwl to 
begrudge! her friend the renewal of youth and beauty 
with wliich her young lover Iwl endowed her. 
Fanny not only kept her temper, but she aniavd 
all the table, turning the lodgers into ridicule, 
burlesquing the Peruvian who confided to her — ■ 
rolling the whites of his eyes — his wish to know » 
“gnnido coucouto," and the dumb wooing of the 
Dutchman, blowing like a porpoise, and gaspiug- 
Iwhind her cliair: 

“llow — mucli — should — you — say — potato<>* 

— cost — in — Batavhi 1 " 

Jean for his part, felt little like laughing, and 
Pilar hardly more so, being too much ocoupierl in 
Iccciung an eye on her daughter's silver plate; or, 
seeing a fly on a dish in front of her, or on her < 
nciglibour’s sleeve, suddenly capturing it, and 
incsentuig it, jabbering fond words, “Fat, mi alma; 
cat, mi oorar.on,” to the repulsive little beast stranded 
on. tho cloth, wilherwl, WTiuklcrl and Bliajarless as 
Dcsious’s fingers. 

Occasionally, liaving scattered all the flies, »ho 
saw one on tho sideboard, or on tlie glass — and, 
jumping up, cauglit it triumplumtli’. • This by- 
play, often repeated, aimoycd her daughter, who 
was decidedly veiy nervous tliat inomiug. 

-'Don’t jump up every moment; it’s wcarj-iug.’* 

In a similar voice, but wilii the jargon luor® 
marked, tho mother answered: 

“You are gorging yourself, wliy don't you wish 
him to call’’ . ’ 
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“Leave the table or keep quiet; you plague us.” 
The old -woman bluntly refused, and the two 
beg<an to abuse one another like piotis Spaniards, 
mLving up the devil and hell with the blasphemy 
of the gutter. 

“Hija del domonio.” 

“Cuemo de Satanaa.’’ 

“Puta!” 

“M madro?” 

Jean looked at them tenified, Avhilst the oth^r 
guests, accustomed to these family scenes, went ou 
quietly -with their meal. Only de Potter interposed 
out of regard for the stiangor. 

“Come now! don’t quarrel.” 

But Rosa turned on him in a fiu-y. 

“ WViabwre-yowpwt.Uwgyowi spoko iwiot 1 
manners for you! Can’t I speak? Go home to yoiu 
■uife, and see if I’m -there! I’ve had enough of youi 
fried whiting’s eyes, and the three hairs still left 
jou. Take them hack to the silly fool; it’s about 
time.” 

De Potter, rather pale, smiled. 

“And I must live with this thing!” he muttered 
in his moustache. 

“This thing’s as good as that,” she yelled, her 
whole body stretched over the table. “Go to the 
devil — ^tho door’s open, you kno-w; out you go!” 

“Come, come! Rosa,” implored the poor spintic^-i 
eyes. 

And Mother Pilar, going on eating, said with 
such a comical indifference, and with the samo 
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o!)-,«nc cxprcsction ; “Shut uj), my boy!” that 
tveryoiic burnt out. laugliiuy, even TvO-Jii, and do 
rolt^^T, avlio lih ttill uiuUrring loi^tre**, 

D'.id to completely mollify her caught a fly atid 
pro-ented it giiigcrly, by the tviugs, to Biehito. 

TJii? wnf de I’otlcr, the famous compo'^cr, the jirido 
of the Ficnch .‘scliool! By wiiat moans did (bis 
a. Oman retain her bold on liim, by vliat ndtebery, 
old as she ^sas in vice, coar'c, with a mother twice, 
as vilo as bhc, and sboniiig, as if seen in a crj’Hlal, 
v.iiat Bo‘--a would bo in Iv.-enfy ycai-j’ time? 

Ctiffeo vius (crvcd 1)3' the lake, in a littlo roc!:* 
'work grotto, (ho interior bung with bright silks 
.stored by tbc rippling of tbo water clo.m 1)3*; one 
of those enchanting lovers’ noolcs invented 1)3- (bo 
», lories of the eighteenth contuiy, with a mirror 
in the ceiling wliicli reflected tho attitudes of tbo 
old hnmdans sprawling on the bro.ad rofa in tbo 
sloth of digestion, and llosa, licr cheeks fludied 
beneath the paint, l\dng on her b.ack, and stretching 
out her arras to the nm«ician. 

“Oh! my Talavcl m3' Tatavc!” 

But this warmth of tenderness evaporated with 
that of tho chartreuse; and tho idea of a row on tho 
lake occurring to one of the ladies, she sent do Bolter 
to get tho boat rcad3'. 

“The gondola, you know, not the canoe.’* 
“Suppose I tell Desire?’* 

“Dd'sirb is at breakfast.’* 

“I mentioned it because thc-goiidola is full of 
water; it must be baled out, and that is a long Job.’* 
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“Jean n-ill go ■with yon, de Potter,” said Fanny, 
who saw that another scene was brewing. 

Seated facing one another, legs wide apart, they 
baled away -ngororisly without spealdng or looking 
at one another, as if hypnotized by the rhythm of the 
water falling from the two balers, A large catalpa 
cast its fragrant shade about them, and was reflected 
on the dazzling water. 

“Have you been long "with Fanny?” asked the 
composer suddenly, pausing in his work. 

“Two years,” said Gaussin, a little surprised. 

“Only two years! Then what you see to-day 
may. perhaps, be of service to you. I have lived 
twenty years •with Rosa. It’s twenty years since 
I returned from Italy, at the end of the three years 
“Prix-de-Rome” scholarship. One evening I went 
to the Hippodrome and saw her standing in her 
little chariot, fl3dng round the track, towering 
_above me, whip in air, -with her barred helmet and 
her coat of gold mail fitting close to her figure down 
to her thighs. If anyone had told me ” 

And, beginning to bale again, he told how his 
people had only laughed at the entanglement at 
first; then, when things began to look serious, how 
many efiorts, pray^ers, sacrifices, would his parents 
not have made to separate them. Tu o or three times 
the girl was bought off and left him, but he alwaj-s 
rejoined her. “Let us see what travel will dc,” 
Iiis mother had said. He travelled, returned, and 
took her to live 'uith him again. Then ho consented 
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to Hinrry n pretty girl, with a ricii tiowry, and a ]>ro* 
niiFC of clectimi to llic In‘'li<v.tP ajnmig the wed<ling 
prepent=<. Three nu)i\tlis aftonv.irds he loft the new 
homo for the old one. “Ah, ymnig in.an! A'ciing ' 
man!" 

He tol<l the rtoiy of his life in a dry voice, with- 
ovife moving a mti.'-cle, liis face a nm^quo as stiff as 
the starched collar which liold it so erect. Boats 
jias^cd them, loaded ■with stndcnfs and girls, cx- 
nherant with song, j’outhfni laughter and animal 
spirits. ITow many of them, in their ignorance 
<)f youth, would liavc done well to .stojj and learn 
the torrihle les'-on! 

During this time, .as if the word had been given 
for their separation, the old “elegantes” were 
reasoning with Fanny T.K;gTand in the kiosk. 

“It’s a pretty hoy, but no money. Whnt can it 
lo.ad to?” 


''Ye-s, hut I love him’” 
ltos.a shrugged lier shoulders. 

“Let her alone, she asill miss her Diitchmpn, 
as I have seen her miss all her good chances. After 


tho riamant affair she did frv to become practical; 

..if the hornblo accent to svhieh she had ! 
owed her success; lofg 
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vmrnl proon, wUh llio Imarf-s, <bo laviw rnclf'iiu^ 
flic little lalcc, all f-litmmcring in Uio Ftin. Wl.nl 
n Fcenc it 'cas in getting tlicse irom-out lionris iinflei 
May! Tjio blind Sorahrcnse, the olj clown’s head, 
nnd the paralytic Desfons, fouling the vratcr-gladj 
■with lliD mnslcy perfume of devices to hide tin 
ravages of lime, 

,Jcnn took (ho Fcnlls, liis head down, ndiamei) 
and afraid If'st ho should he seen, and some ha-,< 
park ill this slnivler nnegoric hark attrihiitcd (o him 
Happily, Fanny Lf'grand was seated in the stern 
€>ppo‘-itc him, to gladden his heart nnd eyes, near 
the lilicr nhieh do Potter lield — I'anny, svhosc sindo 
had never seemed to Iiim so yontliful, hy com- 
parison, no dovdit. 

"Sing to ns, little one,” said Desfous, getting 
cenlimontal under vernal influence. 

In licr orqircssivo and deep voice Fanny hogan 
the harcarollo from “Claudia.” The composer, 
stirred hy memories of this, hia first great success^ 
Immni'Ml with closed lips tho orchestration, rendering 
that chb and flow which gives the melody a sparkle 
as of rippling water. At this time of day, and 
amid these surroundings, it was entrancing. Some- 
one shouted "Pravo!” from an adjoining temace; 
and the Proven9al, heating time ns ho rowed, thirded 
for this divine music from tho lips of liis mistrc,ss, < 
and felt a temptation to place his month to tho 
Eonree, and to diinlj in tho sun, his head tlironsi 
back, for over 
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All at once, Rosa furiously inteiTuirtcd the melodj’-j 
the blending of the voices incensed her. “I say, 
there I When you’ve done cooing to one another. 
Do yon imagine you amuse us with that ghastly 
howling? That’s quite enough of it. Besides it’s 
late; Ranny must get hack to the shop.” 

With a fierce gesture she pointed to the nearest 
landing-place. 

“Laud there,” she said to her lover, “they will 
he nearer to the station.” 

The partmg was brutal; hut the old circus per- 
former had familiarized her set with such manners, 
and no one dared to protest. The couple were 
'pitchforked on the hank, with a few words of cool 
politeness to the young man, and, some orders in 
-a hissing voice to Ranny, the boat hearing aw'ay 
amidst screams and. disputes, which ended in an 
insulting shout of laughter, heard clearly over the 
water by the two lovers. 

“Do you hear — do you hear?” said Ranny pale, 
with rage; “she’s laughing at us.”- 

All her humihations and affronts rankling at 
this last insult, she told him of them on their way 
to the station — even owning things she had hitherto 
concealed. Rosa tried to alienate her from him, 
and to induce her to deceive him. 

“What has she not said to persuade me to take 
the Dutchman? Just now they were all badgering 
mo about it. 1 love you too much, you know, and 
that is out of keeping with her vices — she has all 



of flicm — iho foukvst, the mojf inoiiplroiui. And 
l)urausc 1 will not " 

She pau‘<«l; slic k^uvIio was livid, liis lips trembling 
as on the evening when be destroyed the letters, 

“Oh! you need not be afraid,” she said. “Yom 
love has coved me of all those horrors. She and her 
dirty ch.aincleon disgust me.” 

“I will not h.avc j-on remain there any longer,” 
wild her lover, maddened and sick with jealousy 
‘‘There is too mucli nastiness in the bread you 
cam. You .shall come h.aclc to me; we will managu 
somehow.” 

This cry w.as what she was wailing for; she had 
long schemed for it. Yet sbo raised objection'' 
i(. would bo very difficult to manage with only throe 
hundred franc.s from the Jliniatry, and most likely • 
they would Imvo to part again. 

“And I snllcrcd so much on leaving our po<>r 
litlle homo!” 

Seals were placed at mtervals under the acacias 
nhioh lined the road, with swallows crowding the 
telegraph rures; so, to talle the better — they wens 
Ijoth very much affected — they sat down, arm-in- 
arm. 

“Three hmuh-cd francs a month,” said Jean; 
“how' do the Hettem.a3 mantigel They have but 
two hundred and fifty!” 

i'Thcy live in the eoiuilry, at Cluivillc, all lh» - 
year round.’* 

“Well, can’t we do the same? I'm not tied to 
Paris.” 
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‘•Really 1 IVill you? Oh! sweelhejirl, fc-nect' 
heart I ” 

Peojilo ■R'erc about along the road, a crowd ot 
donkeys carrying a xotuming -wedding party. They 
could not, therefore, seal it with a kiss, and con- 
tinued motionless, snuggling up to ono another, 
anticipating a happiness that -was to tcUu-n, -when 
the summer came again, amid rural sweetness, 
the balmy quiet broken in the distance by th® 
sound o£ the shooting galleries and the organs of » 
suburban tclo. 



CHAPTER Vni 


Tm'.v (-'clllpfl down at Chaville, between the lower 
ami ui>per town, on tlio old forcirt. road called the 
Pavo dcs Gardca, in an old hunting-lodgo on the 
borderd of the wood. Thi'cc rooms scarcoly bigger 
than lho?e in Paris, the same furniture, from their 
old oatablislmient^ — tlio enno armchair and tho 
Ijaintcd wnnlrotw — and nothing bnt Fanny’s por- 
trait to relievo tho hideous ptx'cn paper in their 
bedroom; for tlio Casfelct photograph got its frame 
broken in moving, and was hading awa^’’ in tho g.arret. 
They scarcely .spoke of poor Gastclet since 
ainclo and niece Imd ceased to correspond. '‘A 
pretty slippery customer,” sho said, recalling how 
Cosairc encouraged their first separation. Tlic little 
onc.s alone gave their brother the news. Pivonno 
no longer arrotc. Perhaps she had a grudge against 
her nephew; or concluded Hint tho bad woman 
Iiad como bade to open and criticize her poor 
motbcrly letters, wTilicn in a peasant’s scrawling liand. 
Occasionally they could Imvc thought themselves 
back in the Euc d’Amsterdam, when they awoke 
with tho singing of the Heltemns, who were again 
their neighbours, and tho whistling of tho trains 
which coniinuaUy rushed past on tho other side of 
the road, being visible through tho branches of a 
fai'go park. Bub hi place of tho dull^glass roof of 
tho Western Station, the bent shadows 'of the clerks 
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looming tlirongli tte cnxtainless and tlio 

noisy lin in tlie hilly street, they had a green and 
quits open space hcyond their little orchard sur- 
rounded by other gardens and cottages midst clumps 
oi trees sloping down to thehottom ol the hill. 

Before he left in the morning, Jean hrcahfasted 
in the little ditung-toom, its casement opening on 
to a hroad, pared, grass-grown road lined with 
hedges of strong-smeUing hawthorn. It took him 
ten minutes to get to the station tins way, alongside 
the leafy song-hound park; •when he returned, these 
undertones gradually suhaided as the lengthening 
shado-ws from the copses fell on the green, mossy 
road, enpurpled by the ■western sun; and the cuckoo 
cries from every corner of the wood mingled with 
the nightingales’ thrilling notes from the ivy branches- 
But no sooner had they settled down, and ti\e 
novelty of the quietness of esverything around them 
had worn ofi, than fits ol futile and mopish jealousy 
again tormented the lover. The squabble of iia 
mistress with Kosa, and her leaving tho hotel, had 
brought about an explanation between tho two 
women, wdth monstrous rusinuations that fanned 
Ids B-ospieloua and restless anxieties anew, and when 
he went off, and from the train got a glimpse of the 
low house, its ground -fioor surmounted by a round 
dormer window, his thoughts penetrated tho walls, 

- and he said to himself; 

“Who Imoirar’ And the idea pursued him, 
veil in the rontino of the ofBce. 

Whenho got hack he insisted on having an account 
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Oh! the ■watering! 

Tlie Hettemas commenced it as soon as the husband 
got back from the office and had exchanged his clothes 
for a Robinson Crusoe costume. They worked at it 
again after dinner, and long after nightfall, in the 
dark of the little garden with its fresh scent of damp 
earth, there was heard the grinding of the pump, tho 
clatter of the water-cans and puffings and pantinge 
among the beds, and a trickling that seemed to fall 
from the workers’ faces into their watering-pots; then 
from time to time a shout of triumph : 

“The greedy peas have had thirty-two!” 

"And I have given fourteen to the balsams!” 

They were not merely satisfied with being hapjjy; 
they liked to turn it over and over, seeming to enjoy 
the taste of it till it made one’s mouth water; the 
husband eq)Bcially, by the irresistible manner in 
whicb he related their joys of wintering together: 

“It is nothing now, but you’ll see in December! 
You get back muddy and wet, -with all the worry o£ 
Paris on your back; you find a good fire, a good h’glit, 
tho soup whiffing in the room, and under the table 
a pair of sabots stuffed -with straw. Now, listen! 
When you have punished a plate of cabbage and 
sausage'!, with a bit of grnyere tliat has been kept 
fresh in a cloth, and when you have also got outside 
n hottle of 'ginglard’— -which did not como by way of 
Bcrcy, hut free of baptism and duty— is it not good 
io drew ’s diair up to the fire, light a pipe, drink 
jQ i 'kI vrith brandy, and -tlien take forty 
one another, whilst the hoar-frost is 
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tempered, capaTjle even of services, if not too much 
trouble, but having, above all, a horror of scenes, of 
quarrels in which they were asked to take sides; and, 
in general, of anything which might disturb a good 
digestion. The wife tried to put Fannj'- in the way 
of raising fowls and rabbits, and to imbue her with the 
exciting joys of watering, but in vain. 

Gaussin’s mistress, town-bred, with the run of the 
studios, only cared for the country as - a place for 
junlcettings and parties, where one could shout, roll 
and lose one’s self with one’s lover. She detested 
effort or work; and six months as manageress had 
exliausted her active faculties for a long time to come. 
She yielded to a state of vague torpor — the intoxica- 
tion of well-being and the' open air — ^which deprived 
her almost of the strength to dress herself, do her hair, 
or even to open the piano. 

The care of the household was left entirely to a 
worldug housekeeper from the neighbourhood; so, 
in the evening, when she recounted the events of the 
day to Jean, she had nothing to tell of but a visit to 
Olympe, a bit of scandal over the fence, and cigarettes 
— cheaps of them — ^the remains covered the marble 
hearth! Six o’clock already! Scarcely time to 
change her dress, or to pin a flower in her bosom, and 
to go and meet him on the green road. 

'But the autumn fogs and rain, and the early dusk 
gave her more than one excuse for not going out, and, 
frequently, he surprised her on his return in a white 
wool “gandoura,” falling in large folds as she had put 
it on in the morning, her hair looped up as when he 
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fjtnrte<l. He thfius^A i»f'r flu^rminK Ifni-*: Ji^r 
i-till i-lKwt‘<] the hlwitn a! yonth; ]!<'r Jlcsh wa^* 
ing ni3<l wi-U-earwt'for; ;nul ltt< Ujk-.*- fvitt v.n’i ever rc’S'iV 
for him. StiH lhi« t{a(.o of (ifgradaljon fJsockcvf iujw, 
nlarmc’d )iim m would ft jj^rit. 

llo, J)ijn''eif, nft(r worlun;; very Ji/ml <0 
their inrouio n little v.Jthimt neottr^e to Co. Uh't — 
night'. i>'i'.‘'Cfl over plon*;, draw j'ng'3 of pk-ec • of nrtiiloiy 
e!ii‘-''on<», on n new inwlrl, which lie <1H for 
lletteina — felt him‘=e!f he.ct, all nt once, l>y thn 
pamlyrfng infhionce of connlry life and it« solitude, 
\rhich irparts not even the nio.t vigorous or jno-t 
active, the latent gornH of which had been sown in » 
childiiCKvl spent in n fftr-nway corner of nature. 

The materialism of their huge ncighlwmw Iselps''! to 
inercu'io the feeling. It connnunicaltHl itself to them 
in iho continual goinga and eojning® from one Jiouso 
to the otlier, arifh a little of the Hrfteinas’ lower 
moralilj' ami grosj npjxitito thrown in. ik> ftaussm 
and his mistress lii;e\vjsi> found theriwdves gravely 
diionssjng the meals ajid Die hour of going to ImvI. 
Uihaire had .‘'Cnt them a pimchtou of the "frog’s 
wine," and they p.assc<l one whole Sunday in bottling 
it, the door of their little cellar opi'ning out upon tin? 
last sun of the ye.ar, in a blue shy whero floatcai rosy 
clouds, the rosincss that of the licalher. Tlic time of 
w-arm, slraw-stnlTed {-abofs and short naps in front 
of the log fire were near at liand. 

One evening he found her very much upset. Olympe 
Imd Just, told her the story of a poor little child brought 
np by its grandmother at 3Iorvnn, The bather and 
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mother, wood-dealers in I'ai'is, had ceased to write, 
nor had they paid tmj'thing for months. The grand- 
mother having died suddenly’, some lightermen had 
brought tho brat by the Yonne canal to restore it to 
the parents; but they could not find them. The 
%voodyard was closed; the mother had gone off with a 
Jovor; the father, drunken and banlanpt, had disap- 
peared. These ‘Tawful” coxrples got on well'. So 
there was tho poor little mite, six years old, a little 
dear, without bread, or clothes, or home. 

Tears came to her eyes, and then all at once: 

“If only wo corJd take it! Will j'ou?’* 

■'■What madness!” 

“Why?” And then, snuggling up to him, and 
coaxing him: 

“ You know how much I have u ished for a cliild by 
you; wc could bring bim up and educate him. One 
gets to love these little adopted ones after a lime as 
much as if they were one's ov,n.’* 

She urged, too, the diversion it would be for her, 
alone all day, u on'icd uith a lot of wretched thoughts. 
A child, too, uas a safeguard. Then, seeing him con- 
cerned at the e.xpense: 

“'Ihc expense is nothing. Taney! only six years 
old ! wc can dress him with your old clothes. OljTnpo, 
who understands all about it, assures me that uu 
should not even notice it.” 

“Why, then, doesn’t she take him?” wud Jean, 
with the ill-humour of a man who feels himself beaten 
by his own weakness. He tried, however, to resist 
by the aid of the decisive objection ; 
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“Aiid ulicn I‘ra no lonwr jicrer’ 

He rarvly hpoho ol })i,i jlcjuirttire; he did not w-ii 
todi .tn.'-'?l'nniiy; hut he thought of it, fi.tisrwt-'-orcd 
]-!in'elf ngAinst the dan/jew of his life and de, rotterV 
!’.id eonfidence-!, 

"Wluit ft coiiiplicntiou thh child •vttll he, what a 
hunlcii ou you in fiihirel" 

I'anny’ii face doudetf: 

“You arc unMalreti, nij- d^-ar; it v>ili lie somceme to 
■uhom I can tall: of 3'ou, u comfort; a re-'pciidhility, 
too. avhieh t\ill give me etrcngtli to icorl:, to fed an 
infercit in life again." 

Ho thought a moment, and piettned her all alone in 
the empty hou‘-o: 

"Wheix' is the little one?” 

“At B.is-Hcudou, with a lighteniinn who has taken 
him ill for a few d.ays. alftcr that tlicre h hut the 
alms-house — charity.” 

“Well, go and fetch him, since you wisli it.’’ 

Sho sprang to Ida neck, and, jjleased as a child, 
played and asng all the evening, happy, e.-cxiherani and 
transfigured. Ou the morrow, in the train, Jc.an 
spoke of their decision to burly Ilcttonia, who seemed 
to know all ahoxit it, but wisliing not to be mixed up 
in it. ITrom Ids comer, deep in the Fc/it Jounial, ho 
etummered behind his beard: 

“Yqs, I laiow, it's the ladies’ doings, it doesn't 
concern me." 

And raising his head over the top of the paper: 

“I think your wife is very romantic,’’ sjiid ho. 

Itomantic or not, there sho was in the evening, in 
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groat trouble, on her luiocs, a plate of soup in her hand , 
trjnng to tame the little lad from Morran, bolt 
upright, but hanging back his enormous head with 
hair like tow, was refusing to talk, to cat, even to 
show his face, and repeating in a loud, sobbing and 
monotonous voice; 

“See M^nine! See M<5nmo!” 

Jean also tried his band to make him swallow the 
soup, but without success. And 'they remained there, 
both Imceling on a level with him, one holding the 
plate, the other the spoon, as before a sick ]azab, 
repeating kind and encouraging words to win him 
ovdb. 

“ Let’s have dinner, perhaps wc frighten him ; he will 
eat if wo don’t look at him.” 

But he remained stock-still and sullen, his little 
savage whines of “See Menine” melting their hearts, 
until ho fell asleep, upright against the sideboard; so 
soundly, indeed, that they were able to undress him, 
and put him to bed in the heavy coimtry cradle 
borrowed of a neighbour, without his opening his eyes 
for a second. 

“See ! How pretty he is ! ” said Fanny, very proud 
of her acquisition; and she constrained Gaussin to 
admire the obstinate face, its features well-formed and 
delicate under the swarthy skin; the sj'mmetrioal little 
body, with its broad back, thick arms and legs, lilie^ 
those of a baby faun, long and wiry, already downy 
in. the lower extremities. She was oblivious of all 
else wliile contemplating bis childish beauty. 

“Cover him up, ho will catch cold,” said Jean, 



SAIMIO 

mWc vuirc f (.irtlciUw r, <}rMra; aud wljii< 

fljp {tirl;i'(l Jiim tip the liKi-" ojk;, altlKHijfli 

fi«]<'q>, f/;tvp loll" Ijrokcn loba, tli" inf’-'iiw of 
T>i!r!:ig tlio siipht lu- taffirti to Inni'clf: 
“CtiiThtulo ittf', Jlifnirio.*’ 

’‘What On"*; hf raj’? Li-(cn,“ 

3Io Miinlcd to ho "foifrl-'iot!"," hut ■what dM 
{!(»)'./• rtmngii vonlfj nir.-u)? Ai »1I f.onlit, .T**-'!!! 
i trolrhofl out hi*? arm, ami b^poii to rock the heavy 
iiratlle; padually t!ie child 'V.ih quieted, and fell 
noW'p apain, thiuUm" he v,'ns hnldiilt; it» hi^ lidl*'. 
fat. dimplNi hnnd fh.nt of liis “Mcninc,” who h.ad 
iM'en dead .a fortnight. 

He was like a tvild cat I'n the Iiou«e — .seratchiiig. 
hit ill" and eating .nlnno; intitferiiig when nnycne 
wen! near his pfjrringer. ^Iio few words whicli they 
pot out of him were in the outlaiulMi dialect of the 
^lorvmi woiyleutters. winch no one wcmld have 
undeirtood had it not hern for tlie Jlcttema?, who 
came ftxim the aainn district. However, by dint 
of great care and h)ndnc-<s, they managed to fame 
him a hit — .a '‘pso’’ .-is he put j(. He was induced 
to chnngo the iatiers in wliich he had come for 
ayorm and clean clothes, tlic night of which the first 
few days made him howl with rage, as if one were 
trying to dress up a jackal in a greyhound's mg. 
Ho learned to e.at nt table, the use of a fork and 
irpoov, .and to reply when they asked his name, 
that, at Iiomc, “i li dision JotsipU.” 

A.s for lessons, of the eiinjilcst kind even, it- w.ns 
pot' to be dreamed of yet. Brought uji in the depths 
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of a forest ia a charcoal-bamer’& hut, the sounds 
of rustling and swarming jiature crowded into the 
hard noddle of the little forester, even as the roaiing 
^ of the sea fills tljo spiral of a shell; and it was not 
the least good trying cither to get anythii>g else 
into it, or to keep liim in the house, even in the most 
inclement weather. In rahv or enow, when the 
bare trees were dressed In frostal coral, ho made his 
escape, heating the hushes, digging into tlic hurrows 
uith the skilful cruelty of a ferret; and when ho got ' 
I'ack, perished with hunger, ho always had in his 
fustian jacket, all jagged and tattered, or in the pocket 
of his little trousers muddied to the waist some 
numbed or dead animal-bird, mole, field-mouse— or, 
if not, beetroots or potatoes palled up in the fields. 

Nothing could eliminate his instinct for poach- 
ing and looting. He was also possessed of on odd 
craze for secreting all sorts of shining odds and ends 
—brass buttons, jet heads, silver chocolate-paper— 
which ho picked up and carried off to his magpie 
luding-places. All this booty had for him a v^gue 
and generic name, “maldngs”; aud neither per- 
suasion nor clamps on the head could prevent him 
Ie%ylDg his makings” on all and sundry. 

The Hettcinas alone could keep him in order, 
the draughtsman having a dog-whip handy— on the 
tabic near which the young savage hovered, at- 
imeted hy the eompasscs and coloured pencils, 
'lliisr he cracked about Lis legs as occasion required. 
Neither Jean nor Fanny, however, could use such 
lastraints; although the cluld proved himself oumiing 
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, Gaussin -was bo pleased that he paid for the funeral 
without wishing to see the details, and kept old 
Legrand to 'breakfast, 

r The old driver w’as employed on the tramvray 
between Paris and Versailles. Soddened with wine 
an'd apoxdoxy, hut always vigorous and fresh-looldng 
in his waxed-leather hat heavily handed with crape 
— ^a true mute’s headgear — ^lie appeared delighted 
with the reception given him hy his daughter’s 
keeper, and he returned again and again to have 
a' bite with them. His white, harleq^uin hair on a 
close-shaven and blotchy face, his lordly toss-pot 
airs, the respect he had for his whip, posing with it, 
standhig in a comer with all a mother’s care, im- 
pressed the child profoundly; and the old man and 
he became great chums. One day, when they were 
finishing dinner together, the Hettomas came in 
unexpectedly: 

- “So sorry I A family party'.” said the' wife 
lackadaisically, and the word struck Jean in the 
face, humiliating as a blow. 

His family! This foundling who lolled on the 
tablecloth, that free-and-easy old pirate with his 
pipe in the comer of his mouth, his guttural w^oice 
explaining for the hxmdredth time that a penny- 
worth oi whip-cord lasted him sis months, and 
that ioT twenty years ho had not changed the handle! 
-^-His family! C!ome, that was good! They were no 
more his famUy than she Was his wife, this Fanny 
Legrand, getting old and faded. In less than a 
year all this would have gone out of his life, and 
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Imvo become as jndiilincfc as the chance acquaint- 
ance of travel and liolcl life. But, at other timcM, 
this idea of going away with-svliicli he excused Iih 
wenlcncss' when ho felt himaelf losing his sclf-restJcei, 
and. being dragged domi — this idea, instead <>f 
buoying him up and comfoiting him, caused hi^ 
manifold bonds to cut moro keenly into him.' 'ttliivi 
a surgical operation tiiis going away would l>e, 
not one rupture, but ten; and what .would not l>e 
the cost of letting go the little hand of the chiltl^ 
which now, in tlio night, clung to him? Evon 
La Balnc, the oriole, whistling and .singing in a ca/^e 
too small for him, but which svas alwara to bp 
changed, stooping like the old cardinal in 'hus iron 
prison — yes, even I^a Baluc had secured a littk. 
comer in his heart, and it would be a nTcnch 
rmwn? Mw. 

The iuovitahlo was coming for all that, and tl\e 
glorious month of June — ^Mature'.s gala time — ^woulj 
probably be the last they would pass together. 
Did that make Iicv nervous and irritable, or was It 
little Josaph’s education, uudertrikoa srtth suddcn 
ardour, to the great disgust of the young Morv.aiidiaji 
who sat hours over Ids letters, neither looking ai 
or pronouncing them, his face shut with a bar like 
the gates of a farmyard. Day by day she became 
more and more a prey to fits of violence and tears, 
.although Gaa«siu tried to be indulgent; but she 
so abusive, and -showed in her rage .such sxntc and 
hatred of her lover’s youth, his education, hi« 
family, and the sweiwing ajjart from one another 
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which years wouM only increase — she imderstood 
po well how to tonch him on the raw — that it ended 
in his getting angry and replying. 

Only ho hept his anger nndcr control— he had 
the pity of a man well brought up — and there was 
faomo retorts ho held back; they were too painful 
and to the point. She, howoverj^ let loose with all 
^ harlot’s fury, without responsibility or shame, 
malting a weapon of anything, watching her victim’s 
face for the twitvgs of pain; and then, buddenly 
falling into, his arms and asking his forgiveness. 

The demeanour of the Hettemas, witnesses of 
these quarrels which almost always exploded at table, 
when sitting down and uncovering the soup, or when 
carving the joint, was a picture. They exchanged 
s.'dook of comical bewilderment across the lable, 
Were they going to dine, or would the leg of mutton 
go flying into the garden along with the dish, the 
gravy and the haricot stew? 

“Now mind, no scenes!’’ said the}*, each time 
there was a question of dinuig together. They 
made this stipulation when they accepted an invita- 
tion to lunch in the forest, which Fanny gave them 
over the wall one Smiday. Oil, no! They would 
not quarrel to-day, it was too fine! And she ran 
to dress the child and fill the baskets. 

All was ready, they •were setting off, when the 
-postman brought a registered letter, the signing 
for which delayed Gaussin. He caught them at the 
entTance to the forest, and quietly said to I’anny: 

‘Tt’s from uncle. He’s delighted. A splendid 
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crop, sold 'as it stands. He rciurns Hcdidcitc’s 
eight thousand franc.s, with lots of coinplimcnUi 
and thaidcs for his niece.” 

“Yes, his nicco! Gascon fashion. The old" 
chouse,” said Fanny, who cherished no more illusions 
about uncles from the Bouth, then, gleefully: 

“We must invest this money.” 

He looked at her astomidcd; he had always found 
her most ‘scrupulous in money matters. 

“Im'cst? But it’s not yours.” 

“Oh! I forgot — never told you.” 

She blushed -with a look of sliglitly sullied frank- 
ness, an mdication of the slightest dex^arture from 
tho truth. That good fellow, Ddchclcttc, hearing 
■what they were doing for Josaph, had ■\mtlen )jcr 
tliat Ids money would help to bring up the child. 

“Still, you know, if that vexes you, we can re- 
turn it to him; ho’s in Paris.”- 
The voices of thb Hettemas, rvho had discreetly 
gone on in front, resounded under the trees ; 

“To the right or left?” '■ 

“To the right, to the right, to-wards The Ponds !’- 
cried Fanny; then tunung to her lover: “See, now, 
don’t start worrying yourself with a lot of tom- 
foolery; wo’ve lived together long enough, hang it!”‘ 
She know that trembling pallor of the lips, that 
glance at tho child, looking him up and down; hut 
this time his jealousy was but a flash in the pan, - 
Cowardice had become habit; ho made concessions 
for the sake of a quiet life. 

“YiTiy should 1 torment myself ■to get to tho 
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bottom of tbingsl If ibis child is hers, -n-hat more 
natural than that she should take it, and conceal 
the truth from me, after all the scenes, the cross- 
' questionings I hare forced on her? Is it not better 
to accept Trhat is, and pass quietly the few months 
that remain to us 1 ” 

Along the forest paths he went — ^up hdl, down 
dale — carrying the breakfast canteen in its hea’i^y, 
white canvas-covered basket, uncomplaining and 
tired. Ids back as bent as an old gardener’s. In 
front of him the mother and child walked together, 
Josaph in his best La Belle- Jardiniere suit, looking 
awkward, and debarred from running; she in a 
bright, loose gown, with head and neck bare under 
a Japanese sunshade, figure filled out, languid in 
» gait, and in her beautiful tresses a large white lock 
which now she took no pains to conceal. 

In front of them, and lower down, were the Het- 
temas, hidden by a dip in the path, wearing enormous 
straw hats like those of the Touareg horsemen, 
dressed in red flannel, loaded with eatables, fishing- 
rods and nets. Tho wife, to ease her husband, 
was bravely carrying crosswise on her full-hloum 
bosom tho hunting-horn, without which a walk in 
the forest could not respectably be taken by tho 
draughtsman. Walking .along, the couple sang: 

“I love to hear at errentide 
The oar that beats the stream, 

The stag, whose antlers branching wide ■” 

Oljnnpo had an inexhaustible store of such gutter- 
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poet FentiraentoWics. When one eftme to Ihinit 
where, in what a slininefnl owl-light of drawn blind':, 
fihe picked them up, and to how nianj' men she had 
muig them, tlio complacence' of the husband, who'* 
accompanied her in thirds, was monnmcntaliy 
grand. The sentiment of the Grenadier at. Water- 
loo, "they arc too manj',” was proliably the secret 
of this man’s philosophictil indifi'erenco. 

Whilst Gau'^sin, tims masing, was watching the 
gigantic conpic sink into a dip in the valley where 
ho was following them, the enmehing of wheels 
was heard along the path, with a ]veal of boisterous 
laughter and childish voices. Suddenly tlicro ap- 
])e.'ircd, a few paces away, a party of yonng girls — 
ribbons and hair flying — ^hr an English dogcart 
drami by n Rmall donkey, winch a girl, Eomerwhatr"^ 
older than the others, was leading by the bridle 
•along the rough way. 

It was easy to fto that ,Tcan made one of the 
p.art.y whose whimsical appearance — cspociaily that 
of tlio fat lady girdictl with a hunting-horn-— had 
roused the unrestrained merriment of tlie young folks; 

BO the elder girl tried to check tho children a bit. 
But tho new Touareg had excited their laughter 
more than cvergand, in passing, Gaussin, who stood .■* 
aside to make way for the little cart, w.os greeted' 
witli a pretty, confused smile which Fccmctl to, beg 
his pardon, and naively express suriiriso that .such *- 
an old gardener should have snoh a young and 
kind face. 

He naked his bat timidly, and blushed— ho hardly 
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‘kne'vr what shamed, him. The team stopped at the 
top of the -hill at the crosswaySj”aiid a prattle of 
, small voices read aloud the names on the fingcr- 
’'^"post; half rubbed out by the rain: 

“To The Ponds; To The Royal Huntsman’s Oalej 
To Yclizy.” 

. Jean turned round to sec disappear, in the green 
sunlit track carpeted with moss, on which the 
wheels rolled as on velvet, this whirlwind of fair 
youth, this load of happiness, with its ■ spring 
colours of laughter echoing among the 

hmnehes. 

A tremende as blast from Hettoma’s horn roused 
him abruptly from his dream. They had camped out 
by the side of the pond, and were busy unpacldng 
4;he provisions. ITrom afar he saw loflected on" the 
clear water the white cloth on the level sward, and 
the red flannel blazers glowing on the greenery like 
huntsmen’s coats. 

“Hurry up! you’ve got the lobster,” cried the 
fat man; and then Fanny’s sliriller voice; 

“Was it littio Bouchercan who kept you?” 

Jean stared at the name — Bouchereau — ^it took 
Jum hack to Castolet, to the bedside of his invalid 
mother. 

“Yes, really,” said the draughtsman, taking the 
basket from him. “The tallest, the one leading, 
-is the doctor’s m'cee — ^his brother’s daughter,' who 
lives with him. They stay at Velizy during the 
summer. She’s pretty,” 

-‘Oh! pretty! is -she? . Brazen-faced, _ rather!’’ 
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an<l I-'anny, who was cutting the hr^ad. clanccd at 
her loTcr, nncftay at hi'i frtr-ca\ay )no!:. 

Tirndamo Ilcitcma, a'cry Fcrioa>;— Mie ava'i insjv-.c'!;. 
ing llio Imin — tdrongly cciwnivd the custom fit 
allowing young girls to wander at will in lh» 
woods. 

“you pay it is the English aray, and th.at thli 
girl has been brought up in Ixindon; nlill, it's not 
at all proper.” 

“Xo, but very convenient tor .adventures!’* 

“Oh! Fanny I’’ 

“I heg pardon, I forgot; you believe in innocent 
girh.” 

“Come, anpposo wo have hincdi,” said Tlcttem.n, 
wlio began to bo alarmed. But she bad to toll 
all fiho knew about young ladies. She had rome 
(ino .slon'e.s on tlic suiijcct; convents, hoartling- 
schools— they were nice place.sl Tiie girls h-ff thctn, 
oxhau.Mlcd and haded, with a distaste for men; not 
oa'cn c.a|xablo of bearing children. 

“And then they are given to n paol: of aimplelons^ 
like you. An innoeent girl! As if there were such! 
Ar if, high-bom or low-born, girks did not k.now all 
about it from their birth! For my.solf, at Iwelvn 
I bad no more to learn, nor you either, tdi, Olympe'i” 
“Xaturall}*,” said jMadamc ffettcinn, with a shrug 
of the shoulders; hut-tho fate of the lunch made 
her imciaay, o.spccially when sho heard G.anssin, who*' 
was getting angry, deolaro that “there avere girls 

and girls, and that one could still find in families ’’ 

“Oht yes, familic.s,” retorted Ids mistrc.is, with 
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a look of contempt, “let us talk of them; especially 
about yours.” 

“Hold your tongue. I forbid you.” 

‘ “Clodhopper!” 

' “Hussy! A good job this will soon end. I’ve 
not much longer to live with you.” 

^ “Go, sling your hook! It’s I who will be pleased.” 
, 'These insults were cast in one another’s teeth 
before the mischievous curiosity of the child lying 
full length on the grass, when a fearful trumpet 
blast, centupled in echoes across the pond, and 
on the terraced woods, suddenly drowned their 
q^uarrel, 

“Have you had enough? Do you want more?” 
The corpulent Hcttema, red in the face, his neck 
swollen, could only find this way of maldng them 
hold their peace; and he waited, mouthpiece to lips, 
threatening them the while- 
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HsuallVj their quarrels were not of long duration, 
and 'ivcrc smoothed over by a little music, or by 
Eanny’s coaxing. This time, however, he was .seriously 
vexed with her; and for several days ho kept the same 
gloomy face, and the same bitter silence, going to his 
Rawing immediately after meals, and refusing alto- 
gether to go out with her. 

It was, as it were, a sudden feeling of shame at the 
degrading mode of life, a fear of meeting the little 
cart climbing the path again, and seeing that limpid, 
youthful smile, of wluch he was eonstautly dreamily. 
Then, vith the vagueness of a vanishing dream, or the 
fading of a fairy transformation scene, the apparition 
became indistinct, and lost itself in the woody dis- 
tance, and Jean saw it no more. There only remained 
a trace of sadness, of which Eaimy suspected the cause, 
and resolved to put things right. 

“It’s done,” said she to him one day, quite joyfully. 

I’ve seen Ddohelctte. I’ve retimied his money.' He 
thhiks you are quite right, and that it’s more decent 
so ; though I should like to laiow why. At all events, 
it’s done. Later, when I'm alone, he will think of the 
little one. Are you satisfied | Are you still vexed 
with me’’-' 
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And slio told him aboiii her -sisifc to the Hue do 
Koine, her astonishment at finding, in place" of a noisy 
and riotous house of call for all comers, full of a 
dissolute mob, a quiet, homely house, guarded by the 
most rigorous instructions. No more galas, no more 
mashed balls. The explanation of the change nas 
found in these "vrords, rrritton in chalk by some 
hanger-on aggrieved at being refused admittance, on 
the smaller door: “Closed for varnishing.” 

“And that’s a fact, my dear, Ddclielctte, on 
arriving, ivent crazy ov^or a girl he picked up at the 
link, Alice Dor^. Ho has been keeping her for a 
month at his place, really living "with her. A very 
graceful, gentle little -woman, a pretty enough bed- 
mate. They make scarcely a sorad bet-\rccn them. 
I have promised that wo will go and see them ; it will 
be a little diversion for us after himting-horns and 
barcarolles. But, I say, isn’t philosophy about even 
with its theories 1 No morrow, no living together! 
Didn’t I chaff him well ? ” 

Jean lot her take him to DtSchelctte’s, whom he had " 
not^met since their meeting at the Sladoleine. He 
would not have believed anyone then who told him 
that the time would come when he would associate 
without disgust with this cynical and disdainful lover 
of Ms mistress, almost to become his friend. From 
-the first visit ho was astonished how much he felt at 
- ease, charmed bj^ the gentleness of the man, at Lis 
lieaity, childish laughter in spite of his Cossack’s 
beard, and an evenness of temper unaffected even by 
cruel liver attacks which leadened his face and eyes, " 
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IIo^' well one could understand the affeclion with 
tvhicli he inspired Alice Dore, 'nith her long, soft, 
white hands, her flaxen hcauty nothing to boast of, 
but set off by the brilliancy of her Flemish skin aa 
golden as her name; gold in her hair, the pupils of her 
eyes, fringing her lids, and tinging her skin even 
beneath the nails. 

She was picked up by Dcchclcttc from the asphalt 
of the rink. Amidst all the grossness and brutality 
of the traffic, and the clouds of smoke blomi by^ the 
man, as he names a price, in the harlot’s painted face, 
she had been touched and surprised at his politeness. 
She felt herself a woman again, instead of » poor 
beast of pleasure ; and when he ■was about to pack her 
off in the morning, ns was his custom, -vritli a good 
brcaldnst and a few louis, her heart was so full, and 
ehc asked him so very sweetly and longingly, “Keep 
me a little longer,” that lie had no courage to refuse. 
Since then, half out of manly respect, half from lassi- 
tude, ho had kept his door closed on this chance 
honeymoon, passed in the froslmcss and calm of his 
summer palace, which was so well arranged with an 
eye to comfort. They were -very happy living thus; 
she in a loving solicitude hitherto unknown to her, 
he in the pleasure lie gave this poor being, and her 
naive gratitude. He w'as also under the influence, 
without being able to account for it, and for the flrst 
time, of the absorbing charm that comes of intimacy 
with, a woman, the unaccountable spell of life in 
unison, conformable to goodness and sweetness. 

The studio in the Rue do Rome was » break in 
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Gaussin’s life, -nitli its vile and mean associations — 
comparable only to the surroundings of the veriest 
menial -who has a •vroman in keeping. He loved to 
listen to this scientist rvith artistic tastes — philo- 
sopher in a Persian robe as light and loose as hia 
theories, Decheletto’s descriptions of travel, sketched 
in as few words as possible, ran on all fours with the 
surroundings — the Oriental tapestries, gilded Budd- 
has, bronze curios and the tropical luxury of the great 
hall. The light fell through a lofty, glass roof — tho 
light and shade of a woodland glade — shimmering in 
the graceful foliage of the bamboos, lighting up tho 
palms slashed by the leaves of the tree ferns, and 
bumislung the giant fronds of the strilligias interlaced 
with slender, sequacious water-plants sceldng their 
natural humid shade. 

On Sunday, especially, in tho deep bay-window 
looldng on to the deserted Paris street, in summer, tho 
rustling of leaves, and the fresh, earthy smell from tho 
plants, was almost as much country and forest as at 
Chavillo, with less of the promiscuity of the Hettemas 
and their horn. No one ever came there. Once, 
however, Gaussin and his mistress, arriving for dinner, 
heard at the door the soimd of several voices. Tho 
day was drawing in, they were drinking raid in tho 
conservatory, and the discussion seemed livel 3 ', 

“I think five j’-ears at Mazas, name lost, and career 
ruined, is q_uite enough to pay for an act of pasdon 
and follj', I vill sign yonr petition, D6chcIctto.” 

“It’s Caoudal,” said Panny, in a lov/ voice, taken 
aback. 
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Sou’.f'om! nii'^wcrod tri'h {lio Inr’h .shariwiowi of 
ufuR.nl: 

“I will dgn iiothing: I'll h:;vG noUiing (o do 
i'uc lojyic,” 

"That was Coiirnciic.’' And I anny, hanging 
on her lover, whiT^-Ted: "Come lot's go! TTiat «, d 
ji will annoy you to t-cc them.’’ 

"Why hliould h ? Not at all!” 

As a matter of fact, he could FCarerly toll what hist 
feelings would he when he foimd hinu-df face to face 
with these men- lie had no wjsli. however, to .shirk 
the meeting, de-iirotis ])erha|n of Icnoving Oir aettud 
strength of the je.dousy whieh had kfpt alive htt 
mi-ciahlo entanglement. 

"Como on!’’ f.akl he, and they entered ns the rosy 
twilight was ohining on tho h.sld jwtes and gtJrrly 
hcatds of DCchcletto’s friends, who were 5-tteteUcd on 
low divans round a ppindly Oriental tahle, on which 
w.si? hhalcing, in fives or t-ix glasses, the iniikj*, aniseed- 
fhvour liqueur which Alice was pouring out, 

Tlie women kissed. 

"You know these gentlemen, Gaussin?" 
Ik'chelettc, tvith a lary movement of Jiis rocking- 
fhair. 

Did lie Imow them ! Two, at kcapt. wore f.imili.ar 
to him, .seeing he had .stared at their portraits in shop 
windows, among other celchritics, for honrs together. 
How they had made him Buffer, what hate he liad for 
them — the detestation of having taken their leavings 
—a fury wliich urged him to pounce upon them and 
gnavs' their faces when ho met them on the .street!' 
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Fajmy, however, had. said -wisely that he -would ^et 
over that; no-w they -were merely faces of acquaint- 
ances, of relations almost, or of long-lost uncles found 
again. 

, “The youngster’s still handsome,” said Caouclal, his 
giant figure stretched out full length, and shading his 
eyes from the light -with a hand-screen. “Fanny, too 
—let me seel” 

He raised himself on his clbo-w, and -winked at her 
■with the eyes of an expert; 

“Tiie face is still passable; but the figure — ^jmuVill 
do well to tie it up a bit. Never mind, my girl, you 
can bo consoled. La Gonmerie is even fatter tlian 
you arc!” 

The post bit his thin, lips disdainfully. Seated, 
Tiu-kish fashion, on a pile of cushions (since his -visit 
to Algeria he pretended ho could not rest othe-rwiB8)y 
huge, pasty, bis face vacuous, save for a strong fore- 
head under a white forest of hair, and a sharp, nigger- 
driver expression, he met Fanny with a kind of society 
reserve, an exaggerated politeness, as if to give 
Caoudal a lesson. 

Two landscape painters, with sunburnt, rustic faces, 
made up the party; they also knew Jean’s mistress, 
and the yoiuiger one said as he shook hands with 
her: 

“D&Iielotte has told us the storj’- of the child; it 
was very nice of you to take it, my dear.” 

“Yes,” said Caoudal to Gaussin, "quite the correct 
ihing — adoption. Not at all suburban,” 

8be began to grow embarrassed at these -praises, 
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^vhcn pomcono phimWcfl over a cliair in the dark 
pftidio, and a voice apked: 

“Nobody there?*’ 

“There’s Exano,” Paid D6chclclfo, 

Jean had never seen him, hut he hncvr tho place in 
Faun}* Legrand’s life that this TJohemian rliapsodis* 
lind held. He vas steady and married nov, and » 
prominent figure at tho Beaiix-Arts, hut Jean’s 
niemor 5 'Arcnt hack to a packet of eloquent and charm- 
ing Icllcrs. A little hollovr-faccd, phrivcllcd-up nun 
eamo fortrard, svalking Pliflly, and shaking hands at 
arm’s-length, keeping people in their proper jilace, 
as it were, hy a kind of harrier, and an oflicial manner. 
Ho Fccmcd vcr\’ surprised to see Fanny; more 
cs]>ceially to find licr still ptelly after so many years. 

“Wiiy, it’s Saplio!” And a slight tinge of rc<l 
\vcnt to liis cheeks. 

Tlio name of Snpho, ■nhich gave her back to the 
past, and placed lier among all her old friends, was 
slightly embarrassing. 

“Honsieurcl’Arraandy, vho has brought licr,” said 
H(!;cholcllG qulcld}', to vnrn tho newcomer. Haano 
bowed,' and they began to talk. Fannj' aras enconr- 
rged to Rcc how her lover took things ; she svas yrroiid 
of him among these arriots.nnd critics— of his hand- 
Fomo loohs, his yovith- felt vcr> Tight- 1, carted and 

vivaciousS *-irt.-t^rhed by lier present pac'sibn, eho 
gave a thought to her concuhinage with these 
men; novortheloss, years of cohabitation, of life in 
emmon. which had left traces, still survivitm. of 

habits and propensities— even the knack of inakin" 
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cigarettes, caught from Ezano, and his preference for 
“Job” cigarette paper and Maryland tobacco. 

Jean saw, •without the slightest distress, this little 
detail which, in old times, -vvoidd hare made him 
furious; ie felt, in consequence of this indiffei-ence, 
the joy of a prisoner who has filed through his chain 
and who knows that the least effort will suffico to set 
him free, 

“Well! my poor Fanny,” said Caoudal in a chaffing 
voice, and pointing at the others; “what -WTecks! 
Aren’t they antiquated and played out ? We t^ro are 
the only ones left -wiio can do the trick — ^isn’t that so 1 ” 

Famiy began to laugh: 

“Oh, excuse me, colonel” — he got the name some- 
times because of his moustache — “it’s not exactly the 
same thing ; I’m of another genei-ation,” 

“Caoudal alwaj’s forgets that he’s a lingering 
antique,” said La Goumerie; and, at a gesture from 
the scidptor, whom ho knew he was touching on the 
raw: 

“Slcdallist in 1840,” he cried, in his strident voicoj 
^‘that’s a date for you, my hoy ! ”• 

Between these two old friends there rankled an 
aggressive, silent antipathy, never sufficient to cause 
a break, hut which showed itself in looks and m their 
lightest "words. This had lasted for twenty years; 
ever since the poet carried off the sculptor’s mistress. 
They no longer took Fanny into account; they had 
both of them nm against other pleasures and morti- 
fications; but the animus lived, sinking deeper as the 
Tears rolled by^ 
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“Jvoolc at 11 ? both now, and H^\y frankly if it’s I wb® 
am an antique!” 

Squeezed in a coat wliicli cauMcd liis muscles to 
stand out, Caoudal Htoo<l «pri"Ut, swelling out hu 
chest and tos-iing Ills flnniing mano wlicro not a white 
hair could be seen. 

‘‘Itlc<lnl!i''t in ISIO, fifty-ciglit in tlircc inootha* 
lime. Well, u'lint does tlmt jirovol 3s it age that 
malie.s a innn old'l It’s only at the Comwik*- 
I'l'.uie.dso ami llio Conservatoire that Jiien 
.splullering at si.vty, with shaky hcatl, .shuffling feet, 
bent baclj, legs giving unj' under 1 hem, and jdiysicallji 
iraivotcnt. Si-vly, hang it all! I shall walk ns firmly 
aa at thirty, bccau.se I lake c-are of myself; and lli« 
•women run after one still; providi'd the he.art nunaiu*, 
young, it ivarniH and excites the wliole carcas-s.” 

“Do you }H)]icvc ihntl” Sii'id L:i ('oumcao, Jookuig 
at I’anny and chuckling. Then Jlcelielcttc, •with hw 
o])en smile: 

“.(\nd yet you are aluays preaehing that there’s 
nothing like youth — j’ou arc coatiminlly harping on 
it.” 

“It’s my little Cousiuard xvho has made me ehango 
my opinion. Cousinard, my new mo<lel. Eighteen 
ye.ars old, plump, with dimidcs all over her— a Clodion. 
Such a mco girl, one of the peojdc— her mother sells 
poultry' in the market. She comes out with micIi 
stupid things that ono could kiss her for them. Tlio 
other day in the studio she found one of Dejoie'a 
novels, and looking at the title ‘Therese,’ threw it 
down with a pretty pout. *lf that had been called 
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^■Poor Therese,” I would have read it all night.' 
I’m very mucli gone on her, I can tell you.” 

“So you’ve got a woman in keeping again! Six 
montlig hence there will he another rupture, tear.? 
with fisticufis, distaste for work; shooting matche.s.” 

Caoudal’s faco clouded. 

"It’s tnie nothing lasts. You take them, you 
leave them.” 

"Then why take them in keeping? ^ 

‘‘Well, what about yourself? Do you thude you’re 
going to spend your life with your Plemish girl ? 

"Oh, wo — ^u'o’ve not gone into permanent keeping,' 
have we, Alice t ” 

“Certainly not,” was, replied in a gentle and absent 
voice; the yoxmg girl had mounted a chair, and was 
gathering some yistaria and green leaves for the table 
decorations. 

Ddcbclette continued: “There will he no rupture 
between us, scarcely a leave-taking. We agreed to 
live together for two months: on the last day wo shall 
part, without despair and without smpriso. I return 
to Ispahan — ^I’vc just engaged my sleeping berth-— 
and Alice return to her little room in the Kuo 
Lahruyere, which she has kejrt on,” 

“On tlie third floor, very convenient for jumping 
out of the window 1 ” ... 

In saying this, the yomig giil smiled, rosy and 
,, bright in the fading day, a heavy hunch of mauve 
blossoms in her hand ; but the stress on her words was so 
thoughtful and grave that no one answered her. The 
wind freshened ; the houses opposite seemed higher. 
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“Yes, dead! Jumped out of tlic ■vritidow, as slio 
said that evening Tvlien you 'trero there. Hov could 
I help it? I did not Icnow; I could not suspect. On 
the day I had to go she said to me quietly: 'Take me 
with you, Ddchclettc, do not leave mo alone. I 
cannot now live vithout yon.’ 1 pooh-poohed the 
idea.' Pancy me with a woman out there among the 
Kurds! The deserts, the fever, the nights in camp! 
At dinner she mgod again: ‘I shall not bo in yoxn way; 
you will see how good I shall be.' Then, seeing that 
she vexed me, she abandoned tho subject. After- 
wards Avc went to tho Varieties, had a private box — 
it had all been arranged beforehand. She appeared 
satisfied, held my hand all tho time, and murmured: 
‘I am happy.’ As I was leaving during the night, I 
drove her home ; hut we were both of us sad and did 
not'Speak. Siic did not even thank me for a little 
packet which I slipped into her pocket — ^sufficient to 
enable her to live quietly for a year or two. Arrived 
at ihc Rue Labruj’oro, she asked me to come up. I 
would not, ‘I beg you — only to tlic door.’ But 
there I stuck; I would not go in, Jly berth was 
engaged, my bag packed; and, besides, I had said too 
often that I was going. As I went downstairs, my 
heart rather heavy, I heard her call out to mo some- 
thing like, ‘quicker than you,’ but I only understood 

it when I got down to the street. Oh I ” ' 

He stopped, his eyes on the ground, before tho 
horrible vision which the pavement now presented to 
him, at every stop an inert, black, groaning mass.- 
“She died two hours afterwards without a word. 
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v;itfioul a coniplaiut, looking straight- at me with her 
poltlen ey(^. - Bid she fnilTcr ? Bid she rceogiusc me ? 
^\•c had imt her on the bed, all dressed, a large lace 
hhawl on oi:o side of her head to hide the vound in 
her sknll. ^^cl•y pale, ’ivith a little blooil on the temple, 
she nas still pretty, and so sweet ! But ns I iK-nt over 
her to vdpc a'';\'ay the drop of blood, which keiit oozing 
from the wound, her cx]ircssion seemed to me to 
iK'comc indignant and terrible, A silent curse which 
the iK)ov girl was casting upon me! After all, what 
was there to hinder me from stnjdng a few days longer, 
or from taking her with me, eager as she was, ajid 
little ns she would have been in the way? Kotlnng 
save pride, a stubhomness in keeping my given word, 
Well, I did not yield! and .sbc is dead, dead for my 
sake who loved her, anyhow.” 

He grew excited, and his voice ran high, followed 
by the astonishment of the i)coplc lie clbowe<l in going 
down the Rue d’ Amsterdam. CJaussiu’s thoughts on 
glassing his old home, smd noticing its balcony and 
verandah, reverted to Fannj- and their O'uii story, and 
he Mb himself shudder as Biichclcttc continued ; 

‘‘I followed her to Montparnasse cemetery, without- 
friends, without rcl.ations. I wished to he the onlv 
one to think of her. And since then I have slaved 
on, always thinldng of the same Hung, unable to "get 
away with this dominant idea on my mind, shimKing 
the house where I passed two very Jiajiiiy months 
with her. I live out of doors; I go about; I tiy to 
^stract myself, and escape from the dead girl’s eye 
which accuses me of the oozing blood.” 
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He stopped hinifeelf, filled with remorse, two gi'cat 
tears glistening dorni his little fat nose, looking so 
good-natured and so fond of life; he said: 

‘■Sec hero, my friend; all said and done, I’m not 
wicked. It is not rmaccountablc that I should have 
done this thing,” 

Jean tried to console him, putting it down to lack — 
had luck; but D<5chclcttc repeated, shalving his head, 
and his teeth clenched: 

"No, no, I shall never forgive myself. I should 
like to punish m 3 'self.” _ 

TIais craving for expiation did not cease to haunt 
him; ho spoke of it to all his friends, to Gaussin, 
uhom ho would meet at the office after hours. 

"You must go aw.ay, D&helctte. IVavcl, •w'ork — 
they udll take jou out of jwirsolf,” Caoudal and tho 
two others kept saying, a little afraid of this fixed 
idea, a tenacious wish to get them to saj"- ho uas not 
■nicked. Finally, one evening, whether ho wished to 
see the studio again before he left, or whether draum 
bj'^ a determination to put an end to the •trouble he 
had brought on himself there, he entered his house 
again. In the morning some labourers, going along 
tho street on their way to v.'ork, picked him up on 
the pavement in front of his door, his skull split, 
lulled by the same kind of suicide as the woman, with 
the Fame terror’s, tho s.ame despair shattering the 
reason, and caushig him to fling himself into the street. 

A crowd was pressing tlnrougli tho dimly-lighted 
idudio — artists, models, actresses, all tho dancers, all 
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l}it' piHsh nt ilio In’il hnU-’. Thrre v,«" a r^t 

i.luifiiirig feet, of will >j»:Ting, (liP niumuiring <! a 
h'ing-in-Ktalo brn'^all* the rhoil of the 

caiKlles'. Tho crowd were lotdiing Dsroac’h fie 
cwpcr^ and foliage at the body lying (■xpo'«'d fall 
length in golden-lion crH, eill: VTajtping^, a Inrhan on 
the lieafi to conceal a frightfal ge.'-h, tlw anlJto hand i 
in front Kpcahing of Mirrcnder, of the last deht 
at rr-l on the low divan, ovcr.thndoacd hy wj >tari.’«, 
T.lioro (lair-in and hi’! mi‘.lrv:i fmt niet on the 
of tlic hall' 
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PcoriE die tlien, sometimes, of these ruptures! Now, 
whienihey quarteUsd, Jeao. dated uq longer speak of 
his going r he cried no more, exasperated: 

“Happily this will soon end.” , 

She would only have had to answer: 

“Very well, go; I shall kill myself; I shall do the 
same as the other.” 

He fancied, also, he coidd read this threat in her 
melancholy looks; and the songs she sang in her quiet 
moments troubled him greatly. 

Ho had already passed the examination which ends 
the probationary period for consular attaches; and, 
heing high in the list, ho was to get one of the first 
vacancies. It was thus only an affair of wrecks, even 
of days! And around them, in this closing of the 
season and the gradually shortening days, everything ' 
else was hunying tow’ards the changes of winter. One 
morning, Fanny, opening the window in the first mist, 
cried: 

“Why, the swallows have gone.” 

Ono after another tho summer cottages closed 
their shutters; furniture vans and great country 
omnibuses, loaded with packages, plumes of green 
plants nodding on top, crowded the Versailles road; 
whilst the fallen leaves wero canght up in eddies 
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to 1>e .'.catlcrcO lil-.o Hying olotuh in o vinOy ; 
and ric'liS nUwl in Imra field'^. .B-diind vn-s tl".' 
oTclmrd, now Icallo-*'. and appeal int: i-nnl!*‘r tlcre- 
from; and llio clo<*t-l oedtayoi, mid (Isc dryint,'- 
of tho laundripa, v.ifJi tlndr wldilo rswf^, 
iims'cd t!iem‘-(dvf'5 in tlio ilraary loiid-caj/c. Oi! 
tlio otiicr iildo ol the hou‘-r', the now rxpo'.cd railway 
stretched if sldach trad; along the gn-y-tinted v. oodn, 

Wiat cruelty it v.-a-j to h-avc h^r there a!'>ne 
amid all Ihhi dejectionl He felt his heart 
in advance; he nonld never have th" courage to ‘•■av 
good-bye. She relitsl iit>ou ihi-*, was waiting foe 
it when tho crisis came, and til! thru w.as quite con- 
tent, faying nothing, faithful to lier jinmu-'* not 
to Jilnder his departure, which liad alsiays Ivim 
foreseen and agreed npe-a. One d.ay he came ha d; 
W'ith the new-i: 

‘•■J am gazetted.'* 

“Ah! Where to?’* 

She quedionwl him iiuliiTen'ntly, hut he r hhiodl-'i 
Jips and eyes, anil (he acute twitching all over fu-r 
face mado him end her Mt'-peu_i,o quiehly: 

“No, no, not vet. I have idwl aside for ITcduuin, 
that will giro ns six montlis at least.” 

Then came a breaking loose of te.irs, kuighter 
•nd xiaivsionatc hisses. 

“'J'hanks! ThanhsI Ifow hajipy J <dia!l ninlco 
\onr life now I It aias that, yon rcc, that tuado tuo 
naughty — tho idea of your leaving me.” 

She would now lie liotter able to prepare herself 
for it; fihe could become resigned, little by little, 
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Besides, in. six montA\B’ time it 'would im louget lia 
autumn to gi've the finibliing stroke to her sadness. 
She kept her word. No more hysterics, no more 
cxuarrels; and oven to avoid the soreness caused by 
the boy, she made uji her mind to ijut him to school 
at Versailles. Ho only got leave on Simda 3 -, and if 
the new powers that were did not soften at once 
his rebel and savage nature, they taught him, at 
least, to bo hjTiocritical. They lived cxuietly, the 
dinners with the Hottemaa -were enjoj’-ed without 
storms, and the piano was again resorted to for 
their favourite song. But, inwardly, Jean 'was more 
uneasy, wore perplexed than ever. He asked him- 
self whore liis woalmess was leading him. Ho 
sometimes thought of giving up the consular service 
and entering the office. That woidd mean Paris, and 
his life with Panny hidefinitely prolonged. But it 
would also mean the dream of his youth abandoned, 
the despair of his people, and a certain rupture with his 
father, who would never forgive liim for sacrificing 
his career, especially when he learnt the reason. 

And for rvhoml Por a faded creature now ad- 
vanced in years, whom ho no longer loved — his 
complacency in the presence of her lovers proved 
that. What witchcraft was fast holding him to her2 

ISntcriiig the train one morning in the last da^rs 
of October, a yoimg girl’s ej'es meeting his omr 
brought to mind all at once the scene in the wood^ 
the radiant beautj' of the woman-child, the memory 
of which had pursued Iiim for months. She .wore 
tbs same light dress that the sun had streaked 
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prettily xindcr tlie brancbcs, but covered by a largo 
traTclUng-cloak. In the carriage, tlic IxKiks, a 
rmall liag and a bimcb of great rcccis and autumn 
Jlowcra betolfcned a rchim lo Paris at the end of 
<ac country acaaon. She, too, had recognised him, 
rdth a half-smile Inrlung in her eyes, as limpid as 
Bpring-svalcr; and there rvas, for a moment, the 
same i^unpathy of thought hclrvccn them, 

“How is 3’our mother, Jfonsicur d’Armand v* P*- 
asked suddenly' old Eouchcrcan, rvhom Jean, some 
what daz7.1e<l, liad not seen at first, hurled in lu:» 
corner, reading, ids pale face hent down. 

Jean gave his latest nenv;, very much gnitified 
that he and his were remembered ; and ho was still 
more affected wlien the j'oung girl nslccd after tho 
111 tie Isvias, svlio had written her uncle such a sweet 
letter, to thank him for the care ho had taken of 
their mother. She Imow them Ihenl It filled him 
with joy; then — he seemed lo be cxtrenielj' sensitive 
that morning — lie grew sad at once when told that 
they were "returning to Paris, ns Bouchcrcau’s term 
at the School of Jlcdicmc was commencing. There 
Would bo no chance of Bccuig her again. The fields 
flying past tho avindows, just now enchanting, 
Bcemod to him cheerless, and l^ang in tho shadow 
of an eclipse.' 

There was a prolonged whistle; the train had 
arrived. Ho bowed and left them, hut they met 
again leaving tho station. Bouchereau, in tho 
jostling of tho crowd, told him that from Thursday 
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next he "would l)o at home in the Place Yendorae^ 
i£ he felt inclined for a cnp of tea. She gave her 
arm to her uncle, and Jean felt that it tra'? she "who 
had invited him "without speaking a urord. 

Having decided several times tliat he "would go 
and. see the Bouchcreaus, then that he "would "not 
— ^what was the good of inflicting on himself vain 
regrets 1 — ^he ultimately annoimced at home, never- 
theless, that there would shortly ho a swell gather- 
ing at the hlinistry, to "which he "was expected to 
go, Panny looked over his dress suit, and ironed 
his white ties; hut, after all, on the Thursday evening 
he suddenly had not the least desire to go. His 
mistress persuaded Iiim that ho must not shirk 
this duty Amotion, and reproached herself -with 
taking up too much of his time, selfishly keeping 
him tied to her apron strings. This finally decided 
him; and she playfully finished dressing him, retying 
his cravat, smoothing his hair, laughing hecause 
her fingers smelt of the cigarette, which she was 
taldng continually from her mouth to rest it on the 
chimney-piece, saying it would make his partners 
smfi. Seeing her so lively and good-tempered, 
he was sorry he had lied to her, and would wfilingly 
have stayed with her at the fireside, if Panny had 
not compelled him. 

I insist; you really must,” and she pushed him 
- tenderly out into the night on the dark road. 

It was late when he returned; she was asleep 
and the light from the lamp falling on the tired 
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rfrcpor brought back to hi 9 mind a. similar scene, 
already three jvsis ago, after the terrible revelations 
that had Ijccu made to him. IIoiv faint-hearted 
he h.id been tltcn! Hon- dcincntf'd Jtc must have 
been to allow whnfc should have set him free to 
rivet his fetters still more cJoicly about him ! Disgust 
Pcizo<l hold of him. The room, the bed, the woman, 
all were equally rc])ul«ivc; he foolc tlic light bikI 
carried it softly into the next mom. He wished 
so much to 1)0 alone, to dream over wl),at had occurred. 
Oh! nothing, next to nothing 

Ho loved. 

There is in certain words as we ordinarily use 
them, a latent force which all at once opens them up, 
and explains their most deep-rooted mcMing; then 
the word coils up again, restnnes its every-day 
usage, and becomes conventional, mechanical, wom 
out. “Doyc” is one of those wonls; those who 
have once learnt its full meaning ^yiU understand 
the delicious anguish by which Joan had been tom 
for the Inst hour, without being very clear, ,at first, 
what was the lualt-er with him. 

Yonder, in tho Place Yendomo, in tliat corner 
#)f the drawing-room where they sat chatting to one 
another, ho had been filled with the greatest ccst.nsy 
of a sweet chamr Biirrounding him. It was only 
on leaving, tho door closed on him, that he had l>ecn 
seized with a mad delight, followed hy exhaustion- 
ho thought aJI his vems had burst. 

"Cood heavens! What is tho matter with mel’' 
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As iic -walked l)ack, the Paris be traTersed seemed 
io him sliangc, faiiy-Uke, larger, radiant. At ilie 
beat -when tbo nigivt-bawks are let loose and ■pxo'wl 
nboat, Tvben baman albne Item the searers come® 
to the surface, preens itself for sale, Bwanniiig -ftudet 
the yellow gas, be~lbo lover of Sapho, keen, lot 
every debauchery — ^saw Paris as a young ^1 secs 
it returning from a ball, swathed in white, her head 
full ol -waltz tunes which she carols to the fitars-— 
a chaste Paris, bathed in moonlight in -which -virgin 
souls blossom — that -was the Paris he sa-wl All at 
once, as he vrent up the broad staircase at the 
raii-sv-ay station, on the point of Siting for his 
urciched home, he -a as surprised to hetff hiiaBclf 
Kvy aloud; 

“Why, I love her, I love hcrl” 

Ai^d it -was thus he learnt it. 

“ Axe you there, Jeaut Whatever arc yon doing! 
Pauny -woke with a start, frightened at hot feeling 
him hcFide her. Ho must go and kiss her, lie, talk 
of the ball at the J,Iinistrj% of the pretty dresses, and 
say witli -whom be danced; but to escape the 
qucetiouuigH, and above all tbc kiss^ which ho now 
dreaded, impregnated os he -was xvith memories of 
the other, he pretends to have a pressure of -work— 
dra-wiug-5 for Hctteiua. 

“But there is no fire; you will be cold.'’ 

“No 1 Ehan't/’ 

“W<U. ka'.c tbo door open, so that at least 1 crai 
Ke your lamp.’’ 
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He must act the lie to the end, prepare the table 
and the diagrams; then, seated motionless, holding 
his breath, he thinks, and recalls everything; and, 
to fix his dream, "HTites a long letter to C^saire, 
telling him all about it. Outside, the while, the 
night wind sways the creaking branches, bare of 
rustling leaves, and the rumbling trains follow one 
after the other; even La Balue, restless in the light, 
stirs in his little cage, hopping from perch to perch 
with timid cries. 

He told aU: the meeting in the wood, the railway 
carriage, his strange feelings on entering Bouchereau’a 
rooms so dreary and tragic on the day of the consulta- 
tion, with the furtive whisperings in the doorways, 
and the sad glances from chair to chair, but M’hich that 
evening were thrown open in the long illuminated 
suite, animated and Jjill nf life, Boucbca-eau himself 
had lost his set expression; and instead of a stern, 
searching and disquieting glance from under the bushy 
eyebrows, he wore the quiet fatherly expression of a 
genial old man who likes to see others enjoy them- 
selves in his house. 

“Suddenly she came towards me; then I saw no 
more. Her name is Irene; she is pretty, looks good- 
natured, has an Englishwoman’s auburn hair, a 
child’s mouth, always ready to laugh. Not the spirit- 
less, irritating laugh of so many women; but the full- 
souled laugh of youth and happiness. She was born 
in London, but her father was Erench. She has no 
accent whatever, only a charming way of pronounc- 
ing certain words, of saying ‘uncle,' which each time 
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pUind, mlhoul my ever having ft]K»hcn of it, tiiat it i» 
(he same as before, that,I could not get free of hw. 
.But you do not know iimt I was reariy to sacrifice 
[ottuno, future — evcrylliing — to this fatal conncctioa j 
nhich tvas tlraggitig me deeper into the depths omy 
day, Kow, 1 have found the motive, the fulcrum I 
necdwl; and, to give my rreakness no chance, I have 
sworn not to return yonder cxcej)l I am free ami 
separated from my present life. To-morrow I go ’’ 

It was ncitticr (he morrow, nor (he nest day. There 
must bo an oxcu.=c for jjarling, a pretext or the climax 
of a quarrel for one to say: "I go, never to return’’; 
and Fanil}' was as gentle and ns full of siiirils as in the 
first dreamy days of their life together. 

Should he wTito “it is all over” without more ado? > 
It was not likely (his violent woman would let him go 
like (hat; sJie would 2>ur5ueiim,* she would iurii upon 
him at his hotel, or at the oflico. Ko, bet ter to have 
it out face (o face, and to coiiviiico her that the 
separation was irrevocable .and dofinito; and, without 
pity or anger, explain the rea.sons. 

But with these rencclions ho also rccaUc<l, with 
<Uead, the suicide of Alice DoreJ, In front of their 
house, on tlic other side of the road, a lane ran down 
to the railway, closed by a gate; the neighbours went 
that way avhen pressed for time, following the rails 
to the station. In imagination the south coirntrymaUc; 
saw his mistress, after the patting scene, riisliing out 
across the road, dowoilhe lane, and throw herself under 
the wheels of the train in which he was going awav 
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from her. This iear obsessed him to euch a point 
that tho mere thougiit of the swinging gate between 
the two ivy-covered walls made him slu’ink from an 
explanation. 

If ho had only had a friend, someone to look after 
her in tho first crisis; hut, as huried as marmots^ they 
knew no one. It was not to the Hettemas, huge as 
they were, greasy and deluged in fat, and further 
bestialiaed by the approach of their Esquimaux’a 
liibcmation, that the_imfortunate woman could look 
for help in her despair and abandonment. 

However, a speedy break was imperative. la 
spite of this self-imposed promise Jean bad gone back 
two or three times to the Place Vendome, sinitten 
more deeply each time. He had said nothing as yet; 
-hwt 'Bonchereau received him with open arms; 
and Irene, notwithstanding a certain reserve* was 
tender and indulgent, as if timidly expecting an 
avowal. All this warned him against delay; besides 
which, there was the humiliation of lying, of making 
excuses to Faimy, and the feeling of sacrilege he 
experienced in going warm from Sapho’s ldsse’5 to a 
modest timorous wooing. 


ClIAPTiiR Xt 


SriTX piu'zle'l Jiow bcjt to ntS, br; fotinfl on iu'^ ir.blo 
nfc the o.mce « e.Trd Jeft 113- a gr’ritirnian ’.I’hn had 
aUeadj' been twice (bat numuii", fo the tlonf-kccp' r, 
roniewluit in awe at the name, infarnuxl him: 


C. GAVS'SIX I)’.\nj!AXl)Y, 
PrfM/liht oj the tiubinrr^wni$u\ of the Jlhonc 
Tallnj, 

}dcmticr of Or' Ccnlml lt>'fr'\rch an.'? Vi'jUnni'c 
Comiiutl-'c, J?cj}arlfj!0)i(<tl Jkh;;'t(r,i!c., t.'c. 


Undo CAiairc in J’ari^t Le Kenat a d'^Iopvlo 
rnpmbcr of a Vij:ilanco Cotr.mittce! Hi-^ fl'toni-b- 
mcal wa.s not worn oil when Iuj! unde ajuK-aml, i-tili 
bi-own na a fir-apph.', Jiis e3-CT /rolieionse, a b.ugh at 
■Oio corner of liisi toniplea and hi'? fo.iguer'a }>tar,1. 
Iwdcad, however, of the evorl.\‘'iing bistiaa jacket, a 
new frock coat, buttoned itp, ftave (ho Utile man an 
imporlnncc that avas veriK* xuc.'idrn(!,ab 

Wiat bvoiiglit liim to PuriM? TJie jJurcJiase of an 
riovator for bis noAV Yiiiov-ai-ds—he pronounced f];e 
word “dovntor” with an empbahis wbidi increased 
bia importance in bis own eyes — and also to order iii s 
own bust Avbieb his colleagues bad asked Jiiur for, to 
adorn the council room. 
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“You liave noticed,” ho added modestly, “that 
they have made ms president. My idea of suh- 
mersion vdll revolutionize tho South. Only fancy ! It 
is Le Fdnat who is going to save the vines of 3?ranco! 
Nothing like eccentric ideas, you see!” 

But the principal ohject of his journey was the 
ruptmo with Faimy. Ho understood the affair 
dragged, so he had come to put the finishing stroke. 

“I’U manage it for you, sec if I don’t! When 
Courhehaisse broke his off to get married ” 

Before commencing his rigmarole, he paused, and 
imbuttoning his coat, pulled out a small but bulky 
pocket-book; 

“To begin with, take this— yes, money — ^smarb 
money.” 

„ He mistook his nephew’s gesture, thinldng ho 
refused it from delicacy. 

“Take it! Take it! I am proud I am able to 
repay the son a little of what the father did for me. 

I Besides, Divonne wishes it thus. She knows all about 
the matter, and is very glad, indeed, you are thinking 
of marrying, and shaking off your old leech.” 

Coming from Cesaire, after the service his mistress 
had rendered him, Jean thought “old leech” was a 
httle xmjust; and somewhat bitterly, he answered: 

“Put your pocket-book away, uncle; you know 
better than anyone else how little Fanny cares for 
money.” 

“Yes, she was a good girl”— this as if ho were 
delivering a funeral oration, blinking his crow’s feet, 
and adding’ 
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'■ Wcl!, fnkc care of llie money, at nil cvenfn, 'VVitli 
ihc (cinplnlion of Pari';, T v.-oti]u mtlicr w it in yonr 
hands than in mine; hr-'idca, it is ns neerr'-nry ii) 
ruptures ns in dneP." 

■Wlicrciipcni he ro- o, niul (Icc-larctl that, lie n'as dyinit 
of hiuigcr; they could much hftftr discir? thi-^ 
jmporlnnl question nt l)rrahfa4. fori; in hand. Al- 
ways the Kune b.nitcring levity of Ih'- ftriitth in 
dealing nith worncnl 

‘‘Between ouradves, niy l)oy‘'-~thi'y nero at talde 
in .a i-csfnnrant in the Bite de Bourgogne; Uk- nnelj’- 
nn-plan-chinned, w.as wnrnnng to hi-i worh, hul Jej':! 
could only pick Ins fowl; he avas loo np'-et to cal. 

“I think yon take things too seriously. I very 
well know that the fir.st .«top is awkward a.nd bother*., 
.some to c.vplnn; hut if yon feel il's too much for you. 
‘ay nothing, folio-, v CourbehaiwV c.v.atnplc. Up t>> 
the morning of his marriage hi Jlornas laicw noUnne. 
In the evening, vhen he left his Ix'troihc^rs lions, ■. lie 
fetched the singer from the imidc-haU, and Px'V. Inr 
homo. You may tell me lliat it eras not the rieht 
tiling, not very loyal. But wlicn one dislilies n Fcene, 
Cfiiieolally witli Rich violent women as Pe.ola Itfonns ! 
’i'liis line, strapping fellow had Iroinhled few nearly 
‘ ' lccnyc.ar5 before the little bhekamoor. Tope! rid 
g ..he had to he tricky and steal a march on her.’’ 
is was how it w.as done: ^ 

>e daj' before the marriage w.as the 15th of 
gust, n public Jioliday, and Ccsairc snggc.stcil to 
o little dc.ar that they ehould have a day’s fishing 
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ia the Yvette. Courbobaiso "would join them at 
dinner; and they "would all three return the next^ 
evening when Tans was free of the stench of dust, 
rockets and lamp oil. That was all right. 

“You can imagine us, stretched on the grassy slope 
of the little stream, all dancing and bright, its low 
banks bordering the greenest of fields, and the leafiest 
)f "nillows.” 

After fishing, a dip. It was not the first time Paola 
and he had bathed together — as comrades 1 But to- 
day little Momas, arms and legs naked, her Maugrau- 
bin’s body outlined b 3 '" the wet, clinging costume — 
perhaps, too, an idea that Courbebaisse had given 
him full leave: . 

“Ah, the poacher 1” She turned roimd, and look» 
ing him straight in the face: 

“Now, Cdsaire, that’s enough, you know.”- 

Ho desisted, afraid he might spoil his chance, and 
said to himself: 

“We’ll wait till after dinner.’* 

Tlie dinner on the wooden balcony of the hm, be- 
tween the two flags hoisted fay the landlord in honour 
of the 15th of August, was jolly enough. It was hot, 
the hay smelt sweetly, and they heard the drums, the 
crackers and the band of the choral society marching 
through the streets. 

“Isn’t Courbebaisse provoking not "to come till to- 
^ morrow"? ’’ said la Momas, stretching her arms, and 
looking champagne-in-the-eyes, “I should lilto to 
have some fun to-night,'* 

“And I, tool” 
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lie v,-n? by her Hide, Jennhi’ over the r4iiiiii; of 
the balcony still hot from the eim; aiul, slyly to try 
Jicr, wlicther approacliablo or not, he p.vi5C'd hii 
arm roimd her waist: 

/‘Oh, Paoln. Paola!” 

This lium she was not angr}’; the singer Ijj'gan to 
laiigh, but so loudly, and heartily, tliat he rjvh'fl 
bj’ laughing as well. Another attempt in tiip cveniu" 
when they got back from the fair, wliero tl'.cy find 
danced and jdayed for macaroons, was rcpul. ;-d 
in the same way; and, their hetiroorns adjoining, 
si. e. King tliroiigli the jiartition: “Von’n' too Jitcle, 
you're too little,” wi(l\ all sorts of uncomplimentary 
eompariions between hini'iclf and Courbeluiiscs. Ho 
could Jnmliy ndiain from retorting, and caUiiig her 
"Widow Honms; bnt it was too soon Thu next 
morning, when silting down to a giKxl breakfast, 
Paohv fidgeting and worries! at la-it sit her lover 
not turning up, lie took out Jiis watch with a coit.dn 
satisfaction, and said roleniniy; 

‘‘Tv.tIvo o’clock; it'.-i over.” 

'‘Vf'lmt’s over?” 

“Hu is married.’' 

“Who?” 

“Conrhebaissa.’' 

Wiiack! 

“Ail! iny boy, what n bang in tho jaw! In all 
my petticoat hunting I never got the like. And 
then, all at once, sho must be off. But tiicre was 
no train till four o’clock. All this time the traitor 
was scorching away towards Italy, witli his wife. 
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Then, in her rage, she plants me with blows and 
FCTatehes, ‘overwhelms me — ^that was my chance! 
I ’had locked the door — then she begins on the 
crockery, and ends by going into agonising hysterics. 
At five o’clock she is laid on her bed, and they watch 
her, whilst I, all scratched as if I had come through 
a bramble thicket, rnh to fetch the doctor from 
Orsay.' In these matters, as a duel, it is alwa3’.s 
best to have a doctor present. You may imagine 
me ori the road, fasting, and in a broiling sim! It 
was dark v.hen I brought him back. All at once, 
when nearing the inn, there is the mumur of a 
crowd; a mob had assembled under the windov.'. 
Ah, heavens! has she committed suicide? Or killed 
Fomeone? With la Mornas that was more likely. 
1 hurry along, and what do I see? The balconr' 
hung with Venetian lanterns, and the singer stands 
tlierc, consoled and superb, wrapped in one of tl'.e 
flags, in the midst of the imi^erial fete, bawling the 
klarseiHaise over the heads of the acclaiming people! 

“That, my boy, is the way Courbebaisse’s en- 
tanglement was ended. I will not say that it was 
over all at once. After ten years’ imprisonment 
one must alwaj's reckon on a little supervision. 
11. 1 got the brunt of it; and I will stand as muck 
the racket for you, if you like.’’ 

''But, uncle, she is not the same kind of woman!’’ 
“Get out!’’ said Cdsaire, oj)enmg a box of cigar% 
d holding them up to his car to see if they were 
y, you are not the first who has left her.” 

“Tlint's right enough.” 
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This icli'u c-Wit'd Jpan <o fc-'l more at a few 
nionUts before it wotiW Jia%'c brohen liw Iieart. Aa 
a insltpr of fact his unclo’H rfory hatl somnvfiat 
reassured him; hut rvdint ho could not think of 
complacontly was a double life for months to come, 
the hj'}iocri33' of keeping one woman wliiie courting; 
another. He could never agree (o that, and lir luid 
dchavwl too long nlrcadsa 

“Then what arc you going to do?” 

■\\lnlst the young man flounder«l in this tin-^ 
certainlj', the inemher of the Vigilance fommitlee 
strokwi his hc.anl, and practised sniiles, cfTcots and 
poses of the head; then he .asked carcleH-U' : 

"Does he live) far from horcr’ 

, “Whol’’ 

“Whj-, Caoudnl, the artist j-ou .sjsoko to me about, 
in regard to my hu.st. We might go and ascertain 
his figure wliiln wo are together.” 

Cnoudal, though fnmo)i5, and jirodig-al of money, 
atiil occupied the studio in the Rue d’Assas whvre 
Fucces-s had first come to him. C'esairc, as tho^- svent 
along, asked about his reputation iia an artist; Im 
did not mind paying tho price, hut tho commit lea 
wanted something fir.st-class. 

“You need not he nneasv on that score, unfit', 
if Caoudal nccopf.s the coTuniission.” 

Then ho ran over the smdptor’s titles— Mctn1)cr 
of tho Institute, Commander of the I^egion of- 
Honour, and a crowd of foreign orders. Le Teiui 
cpoiicd wide lus oj'cs. 

“.find you are friends?” 
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“Very good Mends/* 

“Well! -vrell — ^Parisl Only fancy Trbat swell ac« 
qnaintances one makes tliero.” 

Nererblielessj Gatissin would liave felt some 
Bbame had he lo confess that Caoudal was one of 
Fanny’s old lovers, and that it was tlirough her he 
Imew liim. But one might have said that C(5sairo 
had guessed it: 

“Ho is the author of the Sapho which we have 
at Castelotl Then he knows your mistress, and 
might help you m breaking away from her. The 
Institute, the Legion of Honour, all these things 
have influence with a woman.” 

Jean made no repl3'’, perhaps wondering how the 
influence.'Of the first lover could be utilised. 

His imcle continued, with a hearty laugh: 

“By-the-byo, you Imow the bronze is no longer 
in jmur father’s room? When Divonno knew — 
when I had the bod luck to let out that it represented 
your mistress, she would no longer have it there. 
The consul's whims, and his objection to the least 
change, made it no easy matter; especially to pre- 
venting him from si^specting the reason. Oh, the 
women! She manoeuvred so well that Monsieur 
Thiers now presides on your father’s chimney-piece, 
and poor Sapho, covered with dust, lies in the 
‘Windy Cliamber,' with the old andirons and 
dilapidated fumitme; she even got Icnookcd about 
in moving; her chignon is broken, and the lyre ia 
smashed — ^Divonne’s qiito, no doubt, caused that 
mischance!” 
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They arrived at the Rue d’Assas. When lie saw 
the modest work-a-day appearance of this city ‘of 
artists — studios with numbered coach-house doors 
opening on to the two sides of a long yard, at the 
end of which wore the commonplace buildings of a 
Communal school, with a perpetual hum of reading — 
the president of the Suhmersionists was concerned 
anew as to the talents of a man so meanly lodged; 
but no sooner had he entered Caoudal’s quarters 
than he knew what to expect. 

“Not for a hundred thousand francs, not for a 
million?” roared the sculptor at Gaussin’s first 
rrord; and, gradually raising his great body from 
the divan where he was stretched in studio disorder 
and ease: 

“A bust! Well, yes! But look there at that 
plaster smashed into a thousand pieces; it was my 
model for the next Salon which I have just broken 
up with a mallet. That’s what I’m going to do 
about sculpture, and however attractive be the 
physog of Monsieur — 

“Gaussin d’Armandy, President ” 

Uncle C6saire was rolling ofi his titles, but there 
were too many of them. Caoudal interrupted him 
and turning towards the young man: 

“You are staring at me, Gaussin. You find me 
aged ? ” 

Without doubt he looked his years in this light, ^ 
falling from above on tihe scars, the hollows and 
bruises of a jaded high-liver’s face, his lion’s mano 
showing shabby places like a threadwom carpet, 
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Ilia checks hanging ^and ^^abby,, and his jinou^ache’ 
which he no longer troubled to curl or dye, Iho 
colour of tarnished gilt. What was the good? 
Cousinard, the little model, had. just bolted. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, with my moulder, a savage, 
a brote, but — ^twenty years oldl ” 

Furious and sarcastic, he strode the studio at a 
great j)ace, kicldng aside a stool that blocked his 
way. All at once he paxised before a copper-wTought 
mirror above the divan, and looked at himself with 
a hideous, grimace: 

“I hope I’m ugly enough, VTcek enough, as 
flabby as the dewlap of an old cow!” 

He gi'asped his neck with his hand; and then, 
like an old beau looking ahead, and commiserating 
himself in a voice of comic lamentation: 

“Fancy, I shall bo regretting even this, next 
year!” ' > \ . 

Uncle C^saire was astounded. This an Academ- 
ician, letting his tongue wag, and telling his vulgar 
intrigues. There were lackwits everywhere, then, 
even at the Institute; and his admiration for the 
great man grew less as he sympathized with his 
wealaicsses. 

“How is Famry’^1 Are you still at Chavillc?” 
asked Caoudal, suddenly quieting down and coming 
to sit at Gaussin’s side, tapping him familiarly on 
the shoulder. 

- “Ah, poor Fanny, w'c have not much longer to 
live together now!’’ 

, “You are going away?’’ 
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“Y<‘S, !wn; and 1 am going to he mamod first. 

1 must leave her.” 

Xiie .“^cnlptor laug}i«l ferocioivU’. 

“Bi-avol I am glad. Avaaigo ui, my hoy, 
cvenge iia on the Innoio^, Ca^t them off, dt'ceiva 
tlieni, let tlicin wcco, tho ivorlhlc'?s jades. You 
■will never do them as jmich harm a? tljcy bavea^orkod 
for otherij.” 

Unelo Ck’-^airc 'rt'as in high glee. 

'•You sf’o the gentleman doc.* not tolco things 
fvO tr.agically. Would you helicvo it ? Wliat pro- 
vents this Kiinplc youth leaving her is a fear that 
die vill kill hor.'^df!'’ 

Jean ndniiltod, voiy tiraply, that Alice Dorf's 
micido Lad made an impre.s-sion on him. 

“But that is a totally difTorent thing," faid 
Caoudal eagerly. “She rvas a scck-.sorro\v, a scippy 
mopestcr, a poor gutless doll. JX'chclctto vas 
Awong ill thinliing that ho atos the cause of her 
death; she killed herself becau=s5 she was sick and 
lircsl of life. But Snpho, ha! ha! — ^shc take her 
ovTi life! She has too much lust for love, and ■ruII 
hum down to tho end, down to tho socket. She 
resembles j'Oimg stage-lovers, who commence aa 
sueli, never change their iiarts, and who end .as 
.such, toothless and hairless. Look at mcl Am I 
going to kill myself? I know I'm a beauty to be 
cut up; I know full well that, this one gone, I shall 
kdic another, and so on to tlio end. Oh, as she is "" 
no longer young, it will bo more difTicidt,”- 
The uncle continued to chuclde: 
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“Is that enough to satisfy you, eh?” 

Jean said nothing, but his scruples were over- 
come and his resolutions taken. They were leavuig 
when the sculptor called them hack to show a photo- 
graph, picked up from' the dust on the table, which 
he was wiping vntb. his sleeve. 

“See, there she is! Isn’t she pretty — the hussy 
— ^pretty enough to go on one’s knees to? See, 
v/hat legs, and what a throat!” 

It was terrible to contrast the longing eyes, and 
■voice full of'passion, with the senile trembling of 
the spatulous fingers holding the smiling portrait 
of the httle model, padded all over "with dimpled 
charms! 



CHAPTER XI[ 


?'Ls.it you! ^o^v aooji you'ro back!’* 

{?IiC' caiuc from tbe cud of <ho ganicu, her skirt 
full of WHidfiiil npx)!cr>. Sbc ran cpuckly up the step , 
jv trifle iiacasy at her lover’s umbarnisied aiid 
stubborn loolr. 

“What can be the matter?’* 

“Xothiiig, nothing, it's the wcatlicr, tlic stm. T 
Ihought v.e avould take advantage of the last fine day 
to have a turn in the forest, both of us. Will you 
come!” 

There was one exclanjalion — an cxi)rc'«ion from 
the gutter avliich she used whenovcT she was pleased 
— “Here’s luckl” It was more than a month since 
they had been out, having been Iccpt in the house 
by November rains and storms. The country vras 
not ahvnj's enjoyable; as well live in the ark with 
Xoah’s beasts. She bad some oirlcrs to give in liie 
Icitcbeu as the Hcttenias rverc coming to dinner; 
and, while he waited outside on the Pave des Gardes, 
Jean turned his eyes towards the little house Ijcaming 
on the soft light of late summer, and on the broad, 
mossy-flagged, country road with that memory- 
binding gaze which we bestow on a place when 
about to quit it for over. 

Through the wide open -window of the dhiing- 
room came the -vvarbling of the oriole, and the 
sound of Fanny’s orders to the woman: 
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"Ifow, don’t forget, dinner for Balf-past six. 
Serb's the guinea-fowl first. Ah! I must put out 
the table linen.” 

Her voice rang clear and happy amidst the sounds 
of kitchen work and the note of the bird singing 
himself hoarse in the sun. He, Imorring tliat their 
life together would not last more than two honrs 
longer, was cut to the heart by these festive pre- 
parations. 

He had a good mind to go in and tell her all, 
there and then, at one blow; but ho was afraid of 
iher screams, of the terrible scene n'liich would be 
heard all over the neighbourhood, and of a scandal 
which would r<aise all Cbaville. He Iniew thnt, 
once let loose, nothing would check her, so he kept 
to his idea of taking her into the forest. 

"Here 1 am ; Tm ready.” 

She took his arm playfully, with a warning to 
speak low and ’walk quicklj’- past their neighbour’s 
house, for fear Olympo would want to come with 
them, and thus spoil their wallr. She did not fed 
safe nntil, havmg cleared the road and raihvay 
bridge, they turned to the left into the woods. 

The day was mild and lovely. The sun, sifting 
through a silvery floating haze, bathed the whole 
atmosphere, hugging the copses in which. a few trees 
were not yet quite denuded of their golden autumn 
leaves, with magpies’ nests and clumps of green 
mistletoe in the top branches; wliile a, continuous, 
rasping, file-liire cry of a bird, and the tappings of 
beaks on the trees answered the woodman’s axe. 
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Thfy M'alkwl slowly, ihcir fnotprinlJt iiwrlct-'i on 
(kc ground ky ths nultunnnl r.iin“. .Si>» 

v.-.-'.'? lint from Jiurinr* to Ptr'rt fo hurrictlly, chti-kt 
fhi-'ho;! nfJfJ eye:- hriJiinnf. Klin !>»!op 2 >iHl to take o.T 
tlu' Ifirpe lilond-l.ice f-lmxvl, n preprint from Ttfr'-'V 
wliicli ahe !uid thnnvn over !kt licnd in siartirtnr. 
n dclical!> nnd co-tly rr-iio of pant ‘.pjendour*. He 
3i»fl Jniovn Hus drc'v: eht- vrorc for tlio Lvd {!!/;'■? 
ycr.r.i, a fJmkby Jdiicl: rilk, nuirh worn Tinder Jbo 
anil'-, nml at l!ie v.nt'd; and mIkui flic liftivl it, 
nho v.nlhed in front, to avoid n puddle, ho noticed 
fhe Tvr..s dov.Tv at the hroh. 

"With v.'hat good heart liiul idic endured tb5-» 
compnrntivo poverty, ivithout n-gret, -without core- 
plaintt eonccmcHl for liim, for hia we1!d>eirjy, r.nd 
never happier than v.-hcn rh’upng to him v-i'.h 
hnniV. chu-ped on hir. nrin. Jean wondered to him- 
relf, ns ho looticd al her rcju%-rnnte<I by this aj-rlng- 
limo of aunshino and love, what could ho the deptlt 
of vigour in nueh iv creature, what inarvclloni 
faculty of forget fulnc'^s nad condoned ion, thrd she 
could pre.<orvo so much gaiety .and light-hrartwlneiw 
nfter a life of jwRPion, eroseca and learn, all slaniiicd 
on her face, but rnnishing with tho alightcst hrealli 
of plcnruro. 

“It’a Ihp right kind; 1 toll you it’a n good, 
one,” 

vSho crept into the wood, up to her knees in de.ad 
ieavc.a. Coming b.aek, her hair dowai, rumjiletl by 
tho bramblcH, sho nliowcd 1dm the signs rvliich mark 
an odiblo mushroom from a toadstool. 
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“You see, ifc’e all right.". And sho -R’as delighted. 

He was not listening to her; absent minded, he 
ashed himself: 

“Is this the moment? Shall I?" 

He seemed unable to bring his courage to sticldng- 
point; she was laughing too merrily, or the spot was 
not favourable, and he drew her on and on, lilce an 
assassin who premeditates his blow. > 

He -was about to make the plunge when, at a 
turn in the path, someone appeared to disturb them; 
it was Hoohecomo, the forester, whom they met 
occasionally. The poor devil had lost, one after 
another, in the little hut allowed him by the state 
on. the edge of the pond, his two children, and then 
Ids wife, all of the same fatal fever. When the first 
died, the doctor declared the situation unhealthy, 
too near the water and its emanations; hut, in spite 
of certificates and recommendations, ho had been 
left there two, three years, time enough to see all 
his family die, with the exception of a little girl 
whom he had at last brought to live in a new house 
on the edge of the wood. 

Hocheeomo’s face was of the stubhora Breton 
type, light eyes, full of courage, and a retreating 
forehead beneath his uniform cap — a true type of 
fidelity, and rmflinching obed.ienco to orders. The 
strap of his gun was slung over one shoulder, and 
-• bn the other was the head of his sleeping child whom 
he was carrying. 

“How is she?” asked Hanuy, smihng at tho 
little girl, foiu years of age, hut pale and worn with 
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fever, -uJu) wolcc tip and opened lier large eycj 
rimmed rvitli red. 

Tho keeper i:ig'/ied. 

"Xot tvell. It reemi n<=oIej-! to take her about 
tvith me; she oats nothing, has no bade for anything; 
I cannot help thinldng it w.t? too late when we shiftwl, 
and that !3hc liad nlro.idy taken tho fever. .She's 
i'O thin; !icc, inndnmc’, she’s like a le.af. One of tho-^ 
day.s she’ll go off lik.c the others. My God!" 

“'ni.ab "My God!” muttered between bis teeth, 
was his only protest again.sl the cruelty of official 
delay, 

‘‘She is shivering; I ahonid think slic tvas cold.” 

"It’s t!io fever, madnme.” 

"Wait a minute, \vc will w-arm her.’’ 

She toolc the shawl banging on her enn and 
wnfppcd up <?(C lit t la one. 

"Yes, j'cs, let it be .so; it will come in as e, bridal 
veil later on.” , 

Tho father smiled, heart-broken; and, touching 
the little baby liaiul m the child was bailing .a.sIoep 
again, pale as .a corpse in all (bis white, ho fold her 
to thank the lady, and then th's.appc.ared, with a 
"My God!” drowned in the crackling of tho branches 
under his feel. 

Fanny, now dowmeast, prcsse<l closely to Jean 
ttdth all the timid fondncs.s of an emotional woman, 
whom sadness and joy causes to draw nearer to tho 
man she loves. 

Jean said to himself: “What a good girl!” but bo 
did not allow it to influence his determination. 
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On the contrary, the spot nerved him the more; 
for, on the slope of the path they were talcing stood a 
vision of Irene, and with it came a memory of the 
bright smile which liad greeted liim there, and 
which had taken full possession of him, even before 
he knew its deep charm, or its secret foimt of in- 
telligent sweetness. It struck him that he had 
waited until the last moment, and that tliis was 
Thursday. '‘Pome, it must bo done”; and seeing 
a clearing a httle farther on, made up his mind that 
sliordd mark the limit. 

The clearing was surrounded by fallen trees, in 
the midst of chips, stripped bark, faggots and chareoai- 
hurning. A little lower donm was The Pond, from 
which a white mist was rising; on the edge of it a 
little abandoned cottage, with dilapidated roof and 
broken, banging windoAvs — the Hochecornc pest- 
house. Beyond that the woods rose towards Velizy, 
an extensive, fleece-like, russet slope — a compact 
and dreary mass of fuU-groAvn forest trees. He 
stopped abruptly; 

Shall we rest a little?” . 

They sat down on a long fallen tree, an old 
oak whicli shoAved the marks of the axe AAhere the 
branches had been sq^iAared. It was a secluded 
nook, enlivened by soft reflected sunbeams and the 
smell of hidden Adolcts. 

“How delicious it is!” she said, languidly resting 
on his shoulder, and groping to kiss his neck. Ho 
clreAT hack a little, and took her hand. Then, seeing 
his face suddenly hardened, she was sla!rtled. 
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“Why, what is it?” 

“Bad news, my poor girl. Hedouin, you kno^ 

he who took my place ” 

He spoke with difficulty, in a hoarse voice, th 
sound of which astonished even himself, but whici 
steadied itself as he went on with the cut-and-dria 
story he had prepared. Hedouin, on reaching hi 
post, had gone on the sick list, and he had beei 
ordered to take his place. He had decided it would 
be easier to tell her this, less cruel than the truth. 
She heard him to the finish without -a word, her 
face greyishly pale and her eyes staring, 

“When do you start?” she asked, drawing back 
her hand. 

“This evening — ^to-night.’* 

And his voice falsely plaintive, he added: 

“I shall have twenty-fomr hours to spend at 
Castelet, and then I embark at Marseilles.” 

“Enough! Don’t lie any more!” she burst out 
savagely, jumping up; “no more lies; you don’t 
know the way. The truth is, you are going to he 
married. For a long time yom family have been 
worldng for this. They are terribly afraid that I 
should keep you, that I should spoil your chance of 
catching typhus or yeUow fever. Well, they have 
got their wish now, I hope the lady is to your 
taste. When I think of the bows I used to tie for 
j-ou on Thursdays! Wasn’t I a fool, eh?’* 

She gave a woeful, atrocious laugh; it contorted 
her mouth, showing on one side a gap caused by 
breaking— quite recent, no doubt, for he had not 
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seen it More— one of her Miutifnl enamelled ieetls, ' 
of vMcli giro -was so proud; this misahig tooth in 
the hollon', cadaverous, distracted face gave GaussSn 
a terrible shock. 

“Listen to MO," ho said, taking liold of her and 
foroing her to ait at hia side. “Well, yosi I am 
going to he married. 3Iy father vishes it, a-s you 
well know; hut what can it matter to you, since I 
must go away?” 

She freed herself, nursing her anger. 

“And to tell mo this you’ve dragged me miles 
into the woods! You thought: 'At least, no ono 
will heat her if sho screams.’ Jfo, see hero! There 
shall not ho a shudder— not a tear, In the first 
place I’d Idre to see tho hack of you, handsome hoy 
' that you are; you can go your way, I shall not call 
you back. Take yourself off then, with your -wife, 
to the colonics, your ‘little one,’ as they call them 
in your part of the country. She must bo a sighti 
too, the ‘little one,* hideous as a gorilla, or else big 
in the family way. For you are as great a simpleton 
as those who have chosen her for you,’^ 

She no longer minced matters, bub launched 
out into a torrent of insults and abuse, until at last 
she could only stammer close to hia face the words, 
{‘coward, liar, coward, *' as one shakes a fist to 
exasperate. 

Jean had now to listen to her without saying a 
word, Or making an effort to q^uietca her. It was 
hotter she should take it thus, insulting, vile, the true 
daughter of old Legrand; the separation would not 
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fiecm so cruel. Did her conscience toll her this ? All 
nt once fclic stopped and fell head foremost on her 
lover’s knees, with a great coiivulsive "sob, and a 
broken, moaning: 

“Forgive me, mercy! — love yon. I've only you. 
Mj' love, my life, float do tJji.s, do not leave me. 
What do you think is to become of me 1 ” 

His emotion was getting the better of him; lie had 
been afraid of this all along. Tier tears wrought him 
up, and he threw his head back to keep his eyes from 
overflowing, tiying to pacify her with foolish words, 
and ever the reasonable ar/pimcnt: 

“But since I must go.’’ 

She raised horsclf, with thi.5 cr^' which unmii'ikcd 
all her hope: 

“Ah ! hut you would not have gone. I should have 
.said, ‘Slay, let mo love you still.’ Do 3 ’ou think j'ou 
will be loved again as I love j'ou ? There’s plcntj' of 
time for j'ou to marry, jmu’rc j’ouug enough; whilst 
I — shall soon ho done for, used up, and then we 
should separate as a matter of cour.se.” 

Ho wished to stand up, and had the courage to do 
so, and to tell her that it was all to no effect; but, 
bolding tight to him, crawling in the muddy liollow, 
she forced him to sit down again, and in front of hun, 
between liis legs, with the breath of her lips, the 
■lascivious closing of her oyes, with childish endear- 
ments, her hands holding his hardening face, her 
fingers in bis hair, in his month, she strove to breathe 
into n flame the cold ashes of their love, remindiug 
:.hiiti softly of past plcasurc.s, of dreamy awakenings. 
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and oi the frcmicd'fondling-s o£ their Biniday aCtcr- 
noons. It was all as nothing to what she ^Yoald yet 
give him; she loiew o! other Idndg o£ kisses, of other 
intoxications — ^she -would invent new ones for liira. 

Wliilc site whispered these -words, such as men only 
hear at the doors of infamy, hig tears rolled down her 
agonised and fearful face, as she writhed and -ivaikd ; 

“Oh! this must not ho; toll me it is not true that 
■you are going to leave me.” 

And then again there were sobs, moans and cries 
for help, as if she saw a loiifo in his hand. 

The executioner -was hardly braver than tlic victim. 
'He feared her anger no more than her caresses; but 
he could not endure her despair, or tlic clamour which 
filled the woods and lost itself over the stagnant and 
malarial watei-s, across which the gloomj' blood-red 
sun was sotting, He had ktio-wn he would have to 
suffer, but .not so acutely; the fascination of the new 
love could scarce prevent him from raising her in lug 
arms and saying; 

“I will stay; be quiet; I -will slay.” 

Ho-w long had they been striving one -with tho 
otbexl The sun was -no more than a streak oi light 
on the horizon; Tlie Pond grew slaty grey, and its 
malarious exhalations -were invading the waste land 
and the woods and hills opposite. In the dusk which 
was falling on them he saw only the pale face raised 
-to his, the open mouth wailing without a break. 
Shortly after, night fell, and the cries were hushed. 
Then came the sound of floods of tears, as incessant 
as the rain of a storm-gust, mingled -with a deep and 
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seem so ciuel. Did her conscience tell Jier this ? All 
at once she stopped and fell head foremost on her 
lover’s knees, v?ith a great convulsive 'sob, and a 
broken, moaning : 

“Forgive me, mercy!— I love you, I’ve only you. 
My love, my life, don’t do this, do not leave me. 
What do you think is to become of me ? ” 

His emotion mas getting the better of him ; he had 
been afraid of this all along. Her tears uTOught him 
up, and he threw his head back to keep his eyes from 
overflowing, trying to pacify her with foolish words, 
and ever the feasonable argument; 

“But since I must go.’’ 

She raised herself, with this cry which unmasked 
all her hope; 

“Ah I but you w'ould not have gone. I should have 
said, ‘Stay, let me love you still.’ Do you think you 
will be loved again as I love you ? There’s plenty of 
time for jmu to marry, you’re young enough; whilst 
I — shall soon be done for, used up, and then we 
should separate as a matter of comsc.” 

He wished to stand up, and had tlie courage to do 
so, and to tell her that it was all to no effect; but, 
~ holding tight to him, crawding in the muddy hollow', 
she forced him to sit down again, and in front of him, 
between his legs, with the breath of her lips, the 
lascivious closing of her eyes, with childish endear^ 
ments, her hands holding his hardening face, her 
fingers in his hair, in hfs mouth, she strove to breathe 
^into a flame the cold ashes of their love, reminding 
5 him softly of past pleasures, of dreamy awakenings. 
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and of the frenzied' fondlings of their Sunday after- 
noons. It 'Was all as nothing 'to what she would yet 
give Innij she Imew of other hinds of hisses, of other 
intoxications — she would urgent new' ones for liim. 

While she whisnered these words, such as men only 
hear at the doors of infamy, hig tears rolled do-Rii her 
agonised and fearful face, as she writhed and wailed: 

“Ohl this must not he; tell me it is not true that 
you are going to leave me.” 

And then again there were sobs, moans and cries 
for help, as if she saw a hnife in his hand. 

The executioner was hardly braver than the victim. 
'He feared her anger no more than lier caresses; hut 
ho could not endure her despair, or the clamour which 
filled the woods and lost itseK over the stagnant and 
malarial waters, across which the gloomy blood-red 
sun was setting. Ho had known he would have to 
.sulTer, hut not so acutely; the fascination of the new 
love could scarce prevent him from raising her in his 
arms and saying: 

"I ■mil stay; be quiet; I will stay.” 

How long had they been striving one with the 
other i The sun was no more than a streak of light 
on the hor'izon; The Pond grew slaty grey, and its 
malarious exhalatiom were invading the waste land 
and the woods and hills opposite. In the dusk which 
was falling on them he saw only the pale face raised 
' to his, the open mouth w'ailing without a break. 
Shortly after, night fell, and the cries were hushed. 
Then came the sound of floods of tears, as incessant 
as the rain of a storm-gust, mingled with a deep and 
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Jlollo^T “Oil!” from timo to tim6, as if she saw and 
v,'erc vainly endeavouring to chaso away a constantly 
returning object of terror. 

Then — ^nothing! It is all over, tho beast is dead, 
A cold nind rises, shakes the branches, carr^-ing with 
it the echo of distant chimes. 

“Come, let’s go, don’t stop there.” 

He raises her gentl.y, feels Iior plastic in his Iiands, 
obedient as a child, and convulsed with great sighs. 
Sho seems to be a littlo afraid of, and to have respect 
for the man who has just shomi himself so strong. 
Sho wallas beside him, in his step, but timidly, without 
talcing his arm; and to seo them thus staggering and 
dejected, finding their way by tho yellow reflection of 
the soil, they might have been a couplo of peasants 
returning home after a long and tiring day’s work in 
the open air. 

On tho edge of the wood a light nppears^ — ^Hoche- 
corne’s open door — showing tho outlines of two men. 

“Is that you, Ganssin?” nsics Hcttoina's voice, ns 
ho comes forward with the Icccper. T1 jc 3’' were be- 
ginning to fool anxious at ilieii- absence, and at tho 
moans they heard in tho wood. Hochecomo was 
about to take his gun to go and look for them. 

“Good evening, sir; good evening, madamc. The 
little one’s delighted with her shawl! I had to put 
her to bed in it.” 

Their last action in unison — a kind action a diort 
wlule since, when their hands were clasped for ths 
^^st timo round, tho body of tho littlo djdng child. 

Good-bye, good-byo, Hochccorno.” three 
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hastens towards home, Hettema still very mneh 
puzzled by the sovmds which had filled the wood, 

“It rose and Jell, you would have thought some beafet 
was being killed. JVas it not strange you heard 
nothing!'* 

Neither make any reply. 

At the comer of the Pave des Gardes Jean hesitates. 
“Stay to dinner,” said she, softly, entreatingly, ^ 
“Your train has gone, yon can goby the nine o’clock.” 

He enters with them. What is there to fear! 
Such scenes do not occur twice, and the least he can 
do is to give her this little consolation. 

The room, is warm,' the lamp bums brightly, and 
the soimd of their steps in the lane has warned the 
semnt, who is placing the soup on the table. 

“Hera you are at lastl” says Olympe, already 
seated, with, her napkin tucked up under her short 
arms. She is removing the cover from the soup, but 
stops short with a cry: 

“Good gracious, my dear!” 

Ghastly, seeming ten years older, her eyes swollen 
and bloodshot, mud on her dress, even on her hair, 
with the wild and disordered dress of the lowest of 
prostitutes when hunted by the police — such was 
Patmy. She 'breathea a moment, her poor burning 
eyes blink at the light; and, little by little, the warmth 
of the httle house, the table gaily set, bring back tlio 
memory of happy days, and another flood of tears in 
wMoh may bo distinguished the words: 

"Ho 13 leaving me. Ho is going to be married ” 
Hottciua, bis wife and the country woman who 
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waits on. them, look at one another, and at 
Gaussin. 

“Anyhow, let’s have dinner,” says the fat man, 
who seems furious; and the noise of greedy spoons 
is mingled with the splashing of water in the next 
room where Fanny is sponging her faee. When she 
returns, drenched v/ith powder, in a white woollen 
dressing-gown, the Hettemas look at her in great 
distress, fearing some fresh outburst, and are very 
much surprised to see her, without a word, fling 
herself ravenoiwly on the food, like a shipwrecked 
railor, stifling the gnawing of her -grief and the whirl- 
pool of her cries with everything she can lay her hands 
on — ^hrcad, cabbage, a guinea-fowl’s wing, apples. She 
eats, and — she eats. 

They talk, at first with constraint, then more freely; 
and as the Hettemas only understand what is gross 
and material — whether preserves go well with pan- 
cakes, or whether a hair mattress is better than a 
feather bed to sleep on — they arrive without hindrance 
at the coffee, which the bulky pair season with burnt 
sugar, sipping it slowly, with elbows on the 
table. 

It is a pleasm’e to note the confiding and contented 
look exchanged between those elephantine, mangcr- 
and-litter companions. These two have no wish to 
part; Jean saw it; and, in the familiar room full of 
Fouvonirs, aids the torpor of fatigue, digestion and ‘ 
comfort which creeps over him, Fanny, who is 
watching him, has softly moved her chair, glided on 
to his knee, and slipped her arm under his. 
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“Hatli!” ho s&ys abruptly. “Niac o’clock*, q,uick, - 
good-bye. I -Vfill -wTite to you." 

Ho is up, outside, across the road, groping ia the 
, dark to open the gate ia the lane. Two arms arc ' 
thrown round him; ■ ' - 

"iCiss mo at least."- 

Ho loels himself clasp^ to her naked body, the' 

. folds of "the open dressing-gown round him, infusing 
him with the xisrfume and heat of a woman’s flesh, 
touching him to the quick by this parting kiss, which 
Icavc-s in his mouth a taste of fever and tears. Peel- 
ing him -wcakoning, she sa}'s very softly; - - 

"One more night, only one.” 

-‘’A signal on- the lino. It is the train!" 

' How did he manage to shako her oS, and rush to the ' 
station whoso lamps wore shining through the leafless 
Wanohesi Ho was wondering still, panting in rv. 
corner of the carriage, watclring through the door for 
Iho lights of the cottage windows, for a whito form at 
the gate. 

"Adieu! adieu!" And this cry banished the silent 
agoar* of fc-ar ho had felt, wheir they reached the curve 
ia the lino, that ho might see his mistress in the place 
she laid occupied hi his vision of death. 

His head cut-side tho windo-??, ho- saw their little 
house pass into the distance — its light scarcely more 
than that of a shooting star—diminiBh, and then j>ahi 
_ _ caxt ot fight in the rolling landscape. All at once ho 
experienced the pleasure of a suxmemo relief. How 
irccly he could breathe! How lovedy was the wholo 
of tho Meudou valley, its great black hills iriaagulat- 
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iiig in tho distance, twinHing with myriads of lights, 
stippling it in regular lines towards the Seine. Irene 
was waiting for him there, and he was going to her 
as fast as the train could take him, with all his lover’s 
desire, and his heart of grace for a cliaste and youthful 
life. 

Paris 1 Ho stopped a cah to take him to tho Place 
Vendomo. But in the gaslight ho saw his clothes and 
hoots covered rvith mud, a thick heavy mud — all his 
p .st life clung heavily and filthily to him. 

“Oh, no, not to-night.” And he went hack to the 
old lodging-house in tlio Hue Jacob, where Lc Fenat 
had ordered a room for him near his own. 



CHAPTER XIII 


On tlie moirovTj C(5sairej who had tmdertaJieu the deli- 
cate mission of going to Chaville.to remove hiS 
nephew’s books and other effects, thus consiunmating 
tho rupture, returned very late, just as Gaussin began 
io worry himself with all sorts of foolish and untoward 
suppositions. At last a cab, as heavy as a slage- 
coach, turned the comer of the Rue Jacob, loaded 
with corded boxes and an enormous trunk which ho 
recognised as his. His tmcle entered, mysterious and 
broken-hearted. 

“It has been a long'job getting everjdhing together, 
so as to make one journey of it, and not have to go 
again.” 

Tlifen, pointing to the two packages which the two 
servants were bringing into the room: 

“There is the linen, the clothes, and there the papers 
and hooks. Nothuig is left except your letters; she 
hogged me to leave them for her to read again, and 
to have something of yours. I thought there was no 
danger in that. She is such a good girl.’* 

He was panting away a long time, seated on tho 
tcnhk, sponging his face with an unbleached silk 
handkerchief as big as a napkin. Jean dared not 
r ask for details — ^in what frame of mind he had found 
'"''her; his uncle gave none for fear of distressing him. 
They filled their awkward silence, big with unspoken 
thoughts, by observations on the sudden change in 
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the weather — it had grown colder since the previous 
day — on the dreary aspect of that deserted and bare 
suburb of Paris, studded with factory chimneys and 
the enormous cast-iron cisterns of the market- 
gardeners. Then after a w'hile: 

“She gave you nothing for me, uncle?’' 

“Ko, j’ou may feel at ease. She will never plague 
you; she has accepted her position with much resolu- 
tion and dignity.” 

Why did dean see in these words a covert censure 
and reproach for his harshness ? 

“All the same,” continued his uncle, “putting one 
disagreeable task with another, Z should preler the 
^claws of la Momas to this unhappy creature’s despair.” 

“Did she cry much?” 

“I believe you, my. boy. And so well, with such, 
feeling, that I wept with her, without strength to ” 

He snorted, and shook off his emotion like an old 
goat tossing its head. 

“After all, what would you have? You couldn’t 
help it. You couldn’t pass all your life there. 
Matters are very handsomely settled; you have left 
her with money and furniture. And now, let this 
sort of thing go to the devil! Get your marriage fixed 
up quickly. That, however, is beyond me— too 
serious. The consul can tackle that. I’m only good 
for left-handed- settlements.” 

Then, taken all at once with a fit of melancholy, Iiis-^ 
face against the window-pane, and staring at the 
lowering sky and the trickling roofs: 

- All the same, the world is getting sad. In my 
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tiifle, people took separations more gaily tliap 
that.” 

Le Pdnat gone, followed by bis elevator, Jean, 
deprived of bis bappy and prattling disposition, had 
a long week to get through, with a feeling of empti- 
ness and solitude, all the out-of -one’s element feeling 
of widowerhbod. In such a ease, even when there is no 
passion to regret, one looks for and feels the need of a 
companion; for life lived with another — the cohabita- 
tion of bed and board creates a tissue of invisible and 
subtle bonds, of which the strength is only revealed 
by sorrow, or in an effort to divest oneself of them. 
The influence of contact and habit is so miraculously 
penetrating, that two beings living the same life come^ 
in time, to resemble one another. 

His five years with Sapho had not sufficed to mould 
him to this extent, but his body yet bore the marlm 
of the chain, and felt its iron sway. It had even 
happened, on occasion, that his steps turned instinct- 
ively towards Chaville on leaving the office; and he 
often found himself in the morning seeking, on the 
pillow at his side, the hea\'y black tresses innocent of 
a coinb, where used to fall his morning kiss. 

The evenings especially, in the lodging-house bed- 
room, seemed to him insufferably long. They re- 
minded Mm of the first days of his entanglement of 
the presence of another, a delicate and silent mistress, 
'„whosG little card scented his glass with the perfume of 
an alcove, and with the mystery of her name — ^Panny 
I^egrand. At these times he would start off to tire 
himself out, to walk, to try and forget himself amidst’ 
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the jnusic and lights of Bomo small theatre, until old” 
Bouchereau gave him i)ermission to spend three 
evenings a ^-eek ■aith his betrothed. 

At length it was arranged. Irene loved him; uncle > 
was willing; and the marriage was fixetl for the begins • 
ning of April, at the end of the term. There remained, 
then, ilirec months of winter to see, to study, and to 
long for one another; to paraphrase lovingly, and 
delightfully, the first look which binds .souls together, 
and the first avowal which troubles them. 

The evening of signing the marriage contract, on 
reluming homo, without the least desire for sleep, 
Jean thought he would put his room in order and ship 
shape — ^tho natmal instinct of bringing our life into 
lino with our ideas. He set out his table and bis 
boolcs, hitherto unpacked aiid stowed aw’ay at the , 
bottom of one of tho hastily-made boxes, the law 
boolcs between a pile of handkerchiefs and a garden 
jacket. Prom tho half-opened leaves of a Dictionary 
of Commercial Law — tho book ho .most frequently 
used — there fell a letter, without an envelope, in hij 
'mistress’s hand writing, 

Fanny had calculated on tho chance of future work, 
distrustful of C^sairo’s fugitive compassion, and bc- 
• lioving it would arrive most surely thus. Ho was 
unwillmg to open it at first; but, seeing the opening 
words wore very gcntlo and reasonable, and her 
agitation only to bo inferred by the trembling band '> 
and uneven lines, bo relented. She onlj'' asked one 
favour — one only — that he would go and see her now 
and then. She would s.ay nothing, reproach him with - 
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jiotliing; neither 'with iiis marriage nor this Bcparation 
which she knew to he thorough and final. Oh, simply 
to SCO him I 

I “ JmsJ thmlt vifial an awfnl btow it was for wze; so 

unexpected, so sudden. It seems as if death had been, 
or afire, not that I am distraught. I weep — I wail; and 
1 look at the place where I was so happy. Tou only 
can reconcile me to this new situation-. It is a kindness, 
come and see me, so that I may not feel so lonely; I am 
afraid of myself.*' 

These lamentations and entreaties ran through tho 
whole letter, always winding np with the same n ords; 

"Como! come!'' Ho could almost fancy ho was 
in the glade in the middle of the forest, with Fanny at 
his feet, in tlio 'violet-tinted dusk, the poor, distorted, 
tear-stained face raised to Ms, and the lips opening to 
moan in tho darkness. This it was that pursued him 
all night, that troubled his sleep, and not the intoxica- 
tion ho had enjoyed with her. It was the aged, 
withered face whicli ho saw again, in si>ito of all Ms 
efforts to put between liimself and it the other face 
with its pure contour, lilic a carnation in flower, whicli 
the avowal of love had tinged with rosy flushes imder 
tho eyes. 

Eight days bad elapsed since tbo letter was sml ten; 
eight days that tho imhappy ^rl had waited for a 
word or a visit, the cncourageraont to resignation 
.W’bich bho naked for. But how was it she bad not 
written rfneel Perhaps she was ill; old mhgivings 
came back again. ITo thought Hetlema might bo 
ahlo to give him some news; and, laioninghis regular 
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habits, he went and waited for him in front of the 
Comite d’Artillerie. 

The last stroke of ten was strilfing at the church of 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, when the fat man turned the ** 
comer of the little square, collar tm-ned up, pipe in 
moirth, hut held with both hands to warm his fingers. 
Jean saw him coming some distance away, and was 
very much affected at the memories he recalled; but 
Kettema greeted him with a show' of impatience which 
he scarcely disguised: 

“You here! We have just about cursed you this 
week! we went to live in the country to be quiet. 

At the door, while finishing bis pipe, he told him 
that on the previous Sunday they had invited Fanny 
to diimer, with the child who had a day’s leave, by 
way of distracting her mind a little from her WTCtched 
tlioughts. As a matter of fact they w'ere merry 
enough at table, and she had even sung to them a 
little at dessert. They separated about ten, and the 
Hettemas were preparing to tumble deliciously into 
bed when all at once someone loiocked on the shutters, 
and httle Joseph’s voice calling out terrified: 

“Come quick! mamma is going to poi=on herself.” 

Hettcma rushed off, and arrived in time to take a 
bottle of laudanum from her by force. He had been 
compelled to struggle for it, to take her in his arms, 
to hold her and defend himself against her desperate 
blows, and the comb with' which she tore his face.*- 
In the struggle the bottle broke, the laudanum was 
spilt over everything, and all his clothes were stained 

' 1 tainted with the poison. 
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“But you can well understand that such scenes, 
and ail this varied drama, are not to the taste of 
quiet people. We've had enough of it; I’ve given 
^ j'Otice; and next month I move.” 

He put his pipe in its case, and, with a quiet good- 
bye, disappeared under the low arch of a little 
courtyard, lea\ing Gaussin altogether upset by what 
he had heard. 

He conjured up the scene in that room which had 
been their room, the fright of the child calling for 
help, and the brutal scrimmage with the huge man. 
He seemed to taste the flavoiu- of the opium, and the 
droAvsy bitterness of the spilt laudanum. The horror 
of it lasted him the rest of the day, and was intensified 
by the thought how isolated she would now be. The 
pHettemas gone, who would stay her hand from fresh 
’attempts! 

A letter came which put him a little more at ease. 
i?anny thanked him for not being so harsh as be 
sought to appear siirce he took an interest in a poor 
deserted woman: 

“y/iey told you, did they not ? I wanted to die; it was 
because I felt so lonely. I tried, I could not, they 
stopped me, perhaps my hand trembled — the fear of 
suffering, of becoming ugly. Oh, that little Dori, how 
could she have had the couragel I uas ashamed at firsf 
that I had failed, then I was glad to think that I could 
t^wrife (o you, and love you from a distance, might see you 
again, for I have not lost hope that you will come some 
day, as an unhappy friend is visited in a house of 
mourning— from pity, from pity alone." 
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Aficr tlwfc llierc came from Cl)a\iUc every two or 
lliieo days a capricious correapondcnco, long, sliort, r. 
diary of sorrow whicli he had not tlio heart to retTirn, 
and which aggravated, in his tender Jjcart, the greai, 
wound of a pity without love — felt, not for the ini“- 
Ixcss, but for a human being who sudered t firough him. 

'Xho removal of her neighbours was t!ic theme ono 
dayj witnesses of her past happiness, they tooh away 
through him so many remembrances with them, 
she had nothing to rcmhid her of him but the furiu- 
turc, the walls of their little house and the tcrviiig- 
woman, a poor uncouth creature, no more intcrcNlrd 
in things than the oriole all shivering witlj t!ie winter 
cold, a sad and ruffled object in tlic conior of his cage. 

Another day, a watery gleam of sun^'hine briglilcjs* 
mg up the wiado\v-panc.=!, eho awoho hnp 2 ).v, per- 
Euaded; ho will come to-day I IVJiyl Nothing—' 
only an idea. Yet, at once, she set about making 
llio house look nice, and the woman smart in her . 
Sunday dress and the cap he liked ; then, unt il evonmg, *■ 
until the last streak of light, she counted tim trains 
from the dhung-roora window, and listened for his 
coming along the leaves dcs Gardes. lIusL she not* 
have been madl 

Sometimes no more than a lino: “it rnias; i! ts 
glaomy; I am alone and crying for you.'' Or else .she 
was satisfied by enclosing in an cnvcloiM a iioor 
flower, all soaked and stilt with hoar-frost— the 
in their liiilo garden. This flower, plucked froni 
beneath the snow, more than all her complainiiig-j, 
told him of winter, loneliness and desertion; he could 
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see the spot at the end of the walk and a -woman’s 
skirt, soaked to the hem, going along the flower beds, 
backwards and forwards in solitude. 

Tliis agonising pity of the heart caused him to Iwe 
with Panny still, in spite of their separation. He 
thought of her and pictured her without ceasing; yet, 
by a singular lapse of memory, although hut five or 
six weeks had gone by since their rupture, and though 
the leas^i details of their home were still vivid — ^La 
Balue’s cage opposite a wooden cuckoo-clock won at 
a country fete, even the hazel branches which the 
faintest breeze beat against their dressing-room win- 
dows — the woman herself was no longer distinct, 
He saw her in a misty haze, a siagle, sorry detail 
standing out in bold relief — ^the deformed mouth, the 
smile marred by the missing tooth. 

Thus ageing, what would become of the poor 
creature with whom he had slept so long? ‘WTien 
she had run through the money he had left her, where 
would she go, or how would she sink? Suddenly, 
there came to mind a memory of the -wretched night- 
valker he had encountered that evening in the tavern, 
dying of thirst over a slice of smoked salmon. She 
would become like that — she whose loving solicitude 
and faithful, passionate love he had so long enjoyed. 
The idea drove him to desperation. Still, what could 
ho done? Because, unhappily, he had met this 
woman, and had lived with her for some time, was ho 
condemned to keep her alw’ays, and to sacnfice his 
happiness for her? "Why he, and not the others? 
Wiiat sort of 3ustice was that? 
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Although ho had lully made up liU roitid not (a> 
see her again, he wrolo to iicr. His Jefters, inton- 
ttonally cool and rnattcr-of-fact, hciraye<l )m emoUon 
Tinder their practical and consoling advice. Ho 
offered to make it iios^ible for her to talie Jo.<i})h from 
bchool, to have liim uith her to occupy and (ILlraol, 
her; hut F&suiy refused, W'hat woxild Iw the gwl 
of bringing the child into the midst of her grief and 
discouragement ? It uas quite enough on Smid.iy 
uhen the little one roamed from oliair to chair, wand- 
cred from dining-room to the parrlen, gues-ihig that, 
bomo great evil lind luddeneil the house, and never 
vcutuiwl to ask for nows of “Itipa Jean” tinco ho had 
been told, uilh sobs, that ho had gone away, and th.rt 
ho avould never come back ngnin. 

“All my papas, then, go awayt’* 

TIicso avoids of the abaiuloned child, occurring in 
a heart-rending letter, laid heavy on Gaus-iin’s heart. 
Soon, he got so low-spiritt-d at Iho thought of her 
loiioUuccs at Chaville fliat ho advised her to come 
back to Paris, and to mix uitli the vorld. With her 
sad lurowledgo of men and iwirtings, Fannx' could only 
look upon this suggestion as utterly srllish, a wish to 
rid hinifaeU of her for gowl through her taking one of 
those sudden fancies for someone to which blic was 
liable; and she fold him franldy what she thought of it. 

“ Yon hnow tclial 1 have alrcatl^ laid you. 1 V'lll 
remain your wife in sjnie of all— your loving, faithful \ 
wife. Our little home is impregnated with you, and 1 
would 7101 quit it for all the world. What should I do in 
Paris? I am disgusted with that past life of mine fcl ich 
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drives you aivay; besides, thinh of ivlml you, tvoiild expose 
us io. You Viinh you are very firm? Then come, 
mughiy boy! Once — only once!’ 

He did not go; but one Sunday afternoon, •when 
alone and at work, he heard two little Imocks at the 
door. He started, recognizing her old, quick fashion 
of announcing herself. Hearing to find some order 
to the contrary below, she had nioimted at a breath 
•without inquiry. He approached, his footsteps 
deadened by the carpet, and heard her breathbig 
tlirough the chinks of the door. 

“Jean, are you there?” 

Oh, that humble and broken voice ! Yet again— 
not at all loudly : 

“Jean!” Then a plaintive sigh, the rustling of a 
letter, and a good-bye kiss thrown to him. 

She went down tbe staircase step by step, slo-aly, 
as if she expected to be called back — only then did 
Jean pick up the letter and open it. They had buried 
the little Hochccome that morning at the Hospital for 
Sick Children. She had come -with the father and 
several people from Cliaville and had not been able to 
resist coming up to see him or to leave these lines 
written before she started: 

“Shall I tell you, if 1 lived in Paris I would never 
leave your staircase. Adieu my dear; I am going 
home.” 

Tears came to his ej’cs while reading it. He re- 
called the same scene in the Hue de 1' Arcade, the grief 
of the dismissed lover, the letter slipped under the 
door, and Fanny’s heartless langh. She loved him 
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tlieh more than ho loved Ireno ! Or, is it that a man,- 
being more mixed np in the struggle of business and 
life, has not, like a Troman, the exclusiveness of love, 
forgetful of, and indifferent to everything outside her 
one absorbing passion. 

/ This tortming pain of pity from which he suffered 
was only eased when with Irene. A glance from her- 
clear eyes softened and dispelled his anguish. Then 
there only remained a great weariness, a temptation 
to lay his head on her shoulder, and, thus protected, 
to remain there speechless and motionless. 

“TVhat ails you?” she would say. “Are you not 
happy?” 

. Yes, very happy. But if ho were happy, why 
this sadness and tears? At times he would have 
liked to have told her all, as he would tell a Idnd 
and sympathetic friend; nithout thinking — ^poor 
fool! — of the misgivings which such confidences 
would rouse in a young heart, or of the incurable 
wound it woidd deal to the tnithfulness of love. 
If only he could have carried her off — ^have fled with . 
her! He felt that would have ended his torture; but 
old Boucborcau would not budge an' hour before the 
appointed time. 

“I am old, I am ill. I shall see nothing of my 
child; do not rob me of these last days.” 

Beneath his' stem demeanour this great man 
was the best of men. Condemned, without hope 
of reprieve, by k, heart affection, watching and 
commenting on its progress, peaking about it .with- 
an admirable coolness,, be continued his leoturoa 
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lialf-sufEocated, and examined patients -w'ho felfc 
less ill than he did. This truly great man had one 
Trealmess — a clear mark of his Touxangean peasant 
origin — a slavish respect for titles and nobilify. 
His recollection of the little turrets of Castelet, 
and the ancient name of d’Armandy, had induced 
him more readily to accept Jean as his niece’s 
husband. 

The marriage "was to take place at the little 
cormtrj’’ seat, and so obviate a journey for Jean’s 
invalid mother, who sent her future daughter a nice 
affectionate letter every week, dictated to Divonno 
or one of the little Bethany twins. Jean n'as 
delighted to talk to Irene about liis people, to feel 
at home at Castelob at the Place Vendome, aU his 
affections clustering around his beloved. 

One thing, however, startled him; he felt so oldl 
He was weary of the things in which Irene took a 
childish glee — they failed to interest him; the joys 
of married life — ^he had already discounted them. 
Por instance, one evening, going over a list of all 
the things they would have to take to the Con- 
sulate — ^furniture and the stuffs to choose — he came 
to a stop in the middle of it, and his pen hesitated. 
Ho was terrified at his thoughts — recalling the fur- 
nishing in the Bus d’ Amsterdam — ^horrified at the 
new life commencing with so much of its sweet 
" joys used up, exhausted by five years spent with 
ft woman in a travesty of marriage and household 
management. 


CHAPTER XIV 


"Yrs, dear Tboy, Iio died last lu’glit in RosaV arms. 
I have jnst talcen Mm to be Etufled.” . > 

Dc Potter, the composer, had button-holed Jean 
on coming out of a shop in the Rue de Bae, and with 
a loquacity -very' little in keeping 'with the hard 
impassive features of a man of business, narrated 
the martyrdom of poor Bichito, killed by the Paris 
\rinter, shrivelled by the cold in spite of cotton- 
u’ool padding and a spirit lamp under his little nest 
for the last two months, as is done for children 
bom before their time. Nothing could cme him ol 
shivering; and the night before, surrounded by them 
all, a last shiver shook him from head to tail, and he 
died like a good Christian, thanks to the floods of 
holy water sprinkled on his rough sldn — his life 
ebbing away in ever-changing vcinings and prismatic 
movements — hlamrria Pilar saying as she did it, 
her eyes raised to heaven: 

"Dios ioui ‘pardonne!’^ 

“I laugh about it, but my heart is heavy all thd 
same; especially when I think of the gi-ief of my 
poor Rosa whom I left in- tears. Happily, Pamiy 
was with her ” ’ 

“Pannyr’ 

“Yes; we had mot seen her for a long time. She 
dropped in this morning in the middle of tho drama, 
and the good girl stayed to console her friend.”- 
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He added, -without noticing the impression caused 
by his -vv'ords: 

It IS all over then ? You no longer live together ? 
Ho you remember our conversation on the lake at 
^nghicn You, at least, profit by the lessons given 
you. He pointed his approval with ivshade of envy. 

Gaussm kmtted his brows; he was really distressed 
to know that Fanny had returned to Eosaire; but 
he was veiled with himself for this weakness. After 
aU, he no longer had any right to control her move, 
ments. nor was he responsible for her way of life. 
He Potter stopped at a house in the Rue do Beaxme" 
a very old street in a once aristocratic quarter of 
Paris into which they had just turned. It was here 
that he lived or was supposed to live, for appearance 
sake; ^ reality, his time was spent betu-een the 
Avenue de Villiers and Enghein, and he only put 
m an occasional appearance at the conjugal domicile 

m order that his wife and child might not appear 
too neglected. ‘‘Ppear 

^ Jean was about to go his way, and had already 
token his cave when de Potier retained his hand 
m his oim long hands, hardened by constant playing 
and said, without the least embarrassmentf liL a 
man who unrestrainedly indulges his vice unchecked" 

- Ho me a favour, come up vith me. I am sun 
posed to dine vdth my wife at home to-day b7l 
^cannot realty leave my poor Rosa aU alone inVr 
despair, iou wiU senm as a pretext fop my going 
out and save my tiresome explanations.’’- ^ ^ 
Ihe composer’s study in the handsome, but chilly 
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Euito of rooms on the second Roor, presented all the 
dreary appearance of an tmused room. Everything 
was too neat, nothing out of place, no signs of life 
in the fnrnitiire and surroimding. The table was 
majestically furnished with an enormous bronze 
inlistand, dry and shining as when exposed in the 
shop window; never a book or sheet of paper; not 
a sign of a 'score on the old spinet-shaped piano 
which had inspired his Rrst productions. A white 
marble bust — ^the bust of a jmung, delicate-featured 
woman, with a sweet expression, pale as the light of a 
closing day — caused the draped and empty fireplace 
to look colder than ever, and gazed on the walls hung 
V ith gilded and beribboned crowns, medals and com- 
memorative firames, the whole glorious and vain col- 
lection generously left to his wife as compensation, and 
preserved by her as ornaments on the tomb of he* 
happiness- 

They had scarcely entered when the study doo* 
opened and JIadame de Potter appeared; 

“Is that you, Gustavo ?”■ 

She thought he was alone, but stopped short on 
Bceing a stranger, obviously uneasy. Elegant, pretty 
and tastefully dressed, she looked more refined than 
her bust, her soft features full of nervous and courage-* 
ous determination. Society was divided as to her 
character. Some censured her for pultingup with her 
husbands open neglect — his mfidelity was notorious:^ 
others, on the contrary, admired her silent resignation. 
The general view decided that she w-as a ^uiet woman, 
loving her oum case above eveiything, and finding 
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Eufiicient consolation for her TvidowhoocJ in th6 love 
of a beautiful child, and the distinction of bearing the 
name of a great man. 

The composer introduced his companion, and con- 
concocted some sort of falsehood to release him from 
dining at home. Jean saw that, apart from the 
embarrassment depicted on the young woman’s face, 
a great sorrow lurked under the polished es-teriox*, 
showing itself in the force of the vacant look, seeing 
and hearing nothing more, as if absorbed in grief. 
Ostensibly she accepted the excuse which she did not 
believe, and contented herseK by saying gently; 

“Eaymond vlU cry; I promised that we would dino 
at his bedside.” 

“How is he? ” asked de Potter, absent-minded and 
impatient. 

“Better, bub he’s always coughing. Won’t you 
come and see him 1 ” 

He stammered something under his breath, pre- 
tending to look rotmd the room ; 

“Hot now, very busy, appointment at club at six.” 
What he wished to avoid was being alone with her. 

“Good-bye, then,” said the young woman, suddenly 
composed, her features as imruffled as a sheet of still 
water just disturbed to its depths by a stone. She 
bowed and disappeared. 

“Let’s be off!” 

De Potter, free once more, dragged Gaussm away. 
He watched him going downstairs in front of him — 
stiff in his overcoat of correct English cut — a sinister 
hhertme, blinded with passion, fall of sympathy u hen 
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taking his mistress’s chameloon to be stuQed, but who 
could leave home without kissing his sick child. 

“All that, my dear hoy,” said tlie composer, as if 
he dimned Ms friend’s thoughts, “all that is the fault 
of those who made me marry. A fine mess they mado 
of it for me and that poor woman. What madness 
to try and make mo a husband and a father! I was 
Eosa’s lover; so I have remained, and so I shall 
remain till one of us dies. Vice which gets hold of 
you at the right moment eticics to you — can you over 
free yourself 1 You — ^are j'ou sure that if Fanny had 

wished ” He hailed a passing cab, and as he got 

in: 

“ Talldng of Fanny, you Icnow the news ? FlamaJit 
lias been pardoned, and has loft Slazas. It was 
Dcchcletle’s petition. Poor Dechclette, he has done 
faomo good even after his dcatli.”- 

At a dead stand, but feelhig a mad desire to run 
after, and lay hold of the wheels joltmg away at full 
.sj)ccd along the gloomy street, whore the gas was being 
lit, Gaussin was astonished to find himself so taken 
aback. 

“Flamant pardoned; released from hlaEas!” 

He repeated the words in a low voice, recognizing 
in them the reason of Fanny’s silence for several days 
jxasl, and the sudden interruption of her lamentations. 
She had found comfort in the caresses of a consoler; 
nalurallj’ the firot tbouglit of the wretched man, free 
at la.st, must have been for her. 

He recalled the affectionate letters dated from the 
prison, the obstinacy of hh mistrcs.s in defending him 
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alone when she held tlie others so cheapty; and, 
instead of shaking hands with himself over an event 
W'hich, logically, should have freed him of all anxiety 
or remorse, it caused him unaccountable miser}’-, 
keeping him awake and feverish part of the night. 
Yv^hy? He loved her no longer, only lie thoxight of 
the letters still in this woman’s hands. She would 
read them to the other man, perhaps, and — who 
knows? — under some had influence she might use 
them one day to disturb his quiet and happmess. 

Whether real or false, embodying without a sus- 
picion of it in his mind a craving of another Idnd, this 
fcolicitudc about his letters decided him to lake an 
imprudent step — the visit to Cha-villc which he had 
always so steadfastly refused. But who else was 
there to undertake such a private and delic.atc mission ? 
One Pehruary morning lie took the ten o’clock tram,' 
very calm in mind and hea.rt, with one misgiving, tliat 
he would find the house shut up, and that the vroman 
bad disappeared with her gaol-bird. 

At the curve in the line, the open shutters and the 
curtained windows of the little cottage reassured him ; 
and remembering his emotion as he saw the little 
twinlding lights receding in the gloom, he laughed at 
himself, and at his evanescent impressions. He was 
not the same man, and he would surely no more find 
the same woman. Still it was only two months ago. 
The trees along the line had not put on fresh leaves; 
they had the same rusty appearance as on the day 
of the rupture, and her echoing cries. 

, No one else ‘got out at the station. In the cold and 
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jpenetrating fog, lie took the little ' footpath, all 
slippery with trodden snow, and passed nnder the 
railway arch. He met no one imtil he got to the Pare 
des Gardes, on turning into which a man and child 
appeared, followed by a railway porter, pushing before 
him a barrow loaded with trunks. 

The child, muffled to the eyes with a scarf, his - 
cap drawn over his ears, stifled an exclamation as 
they passed close by. 

“Why, it's Josaph,” he said to himself, a little 
astonished and saddened by this ingratitude on the 
youngster’s part, and turning roimd he met the 
eyes of the man who was leading the child by the 
hand. That intelligent and refined face, paled 
by imprisonment, the ready-made clothes bough* 

I the day before, and the fair beard-stubble which 
; had not had the time to grow since leaving Mazas — — 

Flamant! by God! And- Josaph was his son! 

It was a revelation in a flash. He recalled every 
thing, understood it all — from the prison letter, 
when the handsome engraver confided to his mistress 
the child he had in the country, to the mysterioos 
arrival of the little one; Hettema’s confusion when 
speaking of the adoption, and Eanny’s glances at 
Olympe— they had all leagued together to make 
him support the forger’s son. What a damned 
fool he had been! How they must have laughed 
at him! A disgust at all this shameful past camo 
upon him, a longing to escape far away; hut, there 
were things toubling him ho wished to know. The 
, man and child had gone; why not .she? Then, his 
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letters — ^he narist have his letters; nothing of Iiis 
must be loft in this retreat of impurity and evil. 

“Madame! Here’s master! 

“Winch masterl” naively asked a voice from the 
bedroom. 

“I.” 

There Tvas a ovy, a leap, then: 

“Wait, I am getting np — I am coming.” 

Still in bed, past noon! Jean thought he could 
guess n’hy; he knew the reason of these tired, jaded 
mornings. 

Whilst he waited in the dining-room, the most 
insignificant objects in it all familiar to him, the 
whish of the up-train, the trembling “ma-ay” of 
a goat in the neighbouring garden, the plates and 
dishes lying higgledy-piggledy on the table — ^all 
carried him hack to tho old mornings, and the hasty 
little hrealvfasts before starting. 

Tanny entered and sprang towards him; then, 
stopping short at his cool greeting, they remained 
a second astonished, hesitating. A meeting on tho 
morrow of a shattered intimacy” is, as it were, at 
both ends of a hlown-up bridge, a gap between 
banlc and banir, and between one and the'' other, 
the immense gulf of a rising and devouring flood. 

“Good morning,” she said very softly, without 
budging. 

V She thought him altered, grown pale. Ho -was 
astonished to see her so young again; a little fatter 
only; not so tall as ho had pictured her, hut cn- 
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veloped in the peculiar radiance, the bloom of com- 
plexion and eyes, and a sweetness as of a cool green 
BT^ard, as he had known her even after nights of 
ardent love. She had remained then in the wood, 
in the recesses of the valley filled with dead leaves — 
she whose memory had consumed him with pity. 

“One gets up late in the countrj'^,” he eaid 
ironically. 

She excused herself, using a headache as a pre- 
text, speaking impersonally, nncertam whether to 
ubc the forms of intimacy or those of mere polite- 
nos«; then, noticing his eyes silently c^uestioning 
the remains of the meal: 

“It’s the child; he breakfasted here this morning 
before going ” 

“Goingl Where?” 

• He tried to speak in a voice of extreme indifier- 
cnco, hut the glint in his eyes betrayed him. 

Fanny answered: 

“The father turned up agaiu; he came to ta^ 
him avay.” 

“On leaving Maeas, you mean?” 

She started, hufshe did not attempt to lie. 

“Well, yes. I promised; I have kept my promise. 
Kany a time I wished to tell you all, hut I dared 
not. I iras afraid yoti would send him away, poor 
little fellow. And,” she added timidly, ‘*you vere 
so jealon«.” 

He Laughed loudly and disdainfully. Je.alous— 
he^f that convict? Get along! Feeling his anger 
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iitta. His letters! Why had she not given, them to 
Ceaakc? It would have 8a%''ed a painful interview 
for both of them. 

“That’s true,” she said, still very meek, “but 3 
will give you them now, they are there,” 

He followed her into the bedroom, saw the rumpled 
Ijed, the clothes liasbily thrown over the two pillows, 
noticed the smell of cigarettes mingled with the 
parfurnc of a woman’s toilet, which he recognised, 
as well as the little mother-of-pearl bos on the table- 
'Tiic same thought struck them both: 

“Tlierc are not many of them,’’ said she, opening 
the box; “we should not run any risk of setting the 
T>l.".ce on fire.” ° 


He wa's silent, agitated, his mouth dry, hesitating 
to approach the tumbled bed before which she was 
tunning through the letters ior the last time, with her 
head, Iwnt forward, the neck firm aud white below 
the twisted mass of hair; and in its easy pose, her 
voUsptuous figure looldng stouter beneath the folds 
oi the fioaiing woollen gowiv. 

“There’. They are all here.” 

33o took the packet and put it abruptly in his 

relict, for hb thoughts were of something else. 
Jvsa Dsked; 


“Ihcn he has taken away Im childl Inhere are 
going tofu 

i’To Horvan, Im own home, to hide himself and 

^ r.: at b,. engmvmg. which he will send to Pan. 
•-wair a ncme.” 


' yoiil 


icm yon thinking of stajmg here?’’ 
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She arerled her eyes to escape his, stammering 
out that it would be very melancholy. So she 
thought — she would, perhaps, go away soon — a 
little change. 

“To Morvan, no doubt? A family party!” And 
letting loose liis jealous fury: 

“Why not say at once that you arc going to join 
your thief, that yon are going to live together ? You 
have wanted to do so long enough. Go! Eetum 
to your dirty hole. Harlot and forger — ^they go 
well together. It was very good of me to try tr 
lift you out of the mud.” 

She remained perfectly unmoved and speechless, 
a gleam of triumph filtering from her half-closed 
eyes. The more ho lashed her with his savage, 
withering irony, the prouder she seemed; and a trem. 
hling in the camera of her mouth became more 
and more apparent. Then he spoke of his ovn 
happiness, of young and chaste love, the only real 
love. Oh, what a soft pillow to sleep on, the heart 
of a virtuous woman. Then abruptly, lowering 
his voice, as if ashamed: 

“I just met him, your ITlamant; he passed the 
night here 1 ” 

“Yes; it was late and snowing. We made him 
up a bed on the sofa.” 

You lie; he slept there. It only needs to see tho 
bed, and to look at you.” 

V- “Well, what then?” She lifted her face to his, 

, ^ ber great, grey eyes full of libidinous light, “Hid 
1 know that you would come? Besides, having 
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io3fc yoti> 'ffliat did all live test xuattet to mel I 
was sad, lonely, disgusted ” 

“And then, the flavour oi prisonl Seeing the 
time you have been living with an honest man that 
must have been full flavoured, eh? How you 
must have stuffed yourself with caresses! Ah! slut! 
now then 

She saw the blow coming without evading it, 
and received it full in the face. Then, with a muffled 
murmur of pain, of joy, of victory, she sprang upon 
him, flung her arms roimd him: “My darling, my 

Eueetheart! You love me still ’*• 

They rolled together on the bed. 

The noise of an express rushing by awoke him 
with a start towards evening. Opening his e3’'es, 
it was a few minutes before be could realise where 
he was, all alone In the great bed. His limbs stiff, 
as from over-walking, it seemed to be laid one 
against the other, disjointed and devoid of all energy. 
During the afternoon a great deal of snow had fallen- 
One could hear it melting in the silence — ^that of a 
desert— trickling on the walls and dora the window- 
panes, dripping from the eaves, now and then on the 
coke fire, splashing the hearth. 

Where was he? What was he doing there? 
Little by little— from the reflection of the little garden 
, the room appeared to him all white, lighted np from 
below— a large portrait of Yanny" loomed up before 
him, and the remembrance of his fall came upon him 
without causmg the least astonishment. Prom the 
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moment he had entered, in face of the bed, he had 
felt himself recaptmed, lost; the sheets attracted 
him lilvC a -whirlpool, and he said to liimself: 

“If I am drawn into it, it -will be without remedy, 
and for ever.” 

It was done; and, beneath a gloomy disgust at 
fiis cowardice, he found solace in the idea that he 
would never again rise out of his degradation — ^the 
poor comfort of a wounded man who, drained of 
his blood, drags his sores along, and throws him- 
self on a muck-heap to die there; worn out with 
suffering, -with struggling, all his veins open, plunging 
deliciously into the soft and fetid warmth. . < 

What remained for him to do now -v'as horrible, 
but very simple. Eeturn to Irene after this treason, 
risk a life like do Potter’s? If he liad fallen low, 
he had not come to that. He would -write to 
JBonnlinrran — wUb was tim 
first to study and describe diseases of the will — and 
submit to him a terrible case, the story of his life 
sinto he first met this woman, when she put her 
hand on his arm, do-wn to the day when, believing 
himself saved in the full s-wing of happiness, of 
transport, she had seized him again by the magic 
of the past, that horrible past in which love had so 
small a place, only cowardly habit and vice, which 
had eaten to Ins bones. 

The door opened. Fanny -walked softly into the 
room so as not to wake him. From between his 
closed eyelids he watched her, alert and strong, 
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youthful again, ■warming her feet, soaked with the 
Bnow of the garden, at the fire, from time to time 
turning towards him -with the little smile she had worn 
that morning during the quarrel. She came and took 
the packet of Maryland from its usual place, rolled a 
cigarette, and -was going out, but he detaiaed her. 
“You’re not asleep then?” ^ 

“No’, sit down there, and let us talii.” 

She sat on. the edge of the bed, a little surprised 
at this seriousness. 

“Panny. We 'will both go 

She thought at first that he was joking to test 
her. But the precise details -which he gave quicldy 
undeceived her. There was a post vacant — ^at 
Arica; he would apply for it. It was a matter' of a 
fortnight — time to get their 'trunks ready. 

“And yoiw marriage?” 

“Not a word about that. Wliat I have done is 
heyond recall. I see plainly that it is all over, that 
I can never leave you again.” 

“Poor babj^” said she, with a sad tenderness— 
slightly scornful. 

Then after taking two or three wliiSs: 

‘‘Is it far, tlife country you mention?” 

“Arica? Very far; in Pern.” And in alow voice: 
“Piamant will not he ahlc to rejoin you.” 

Slie remained, thoughtful and mysterious, in the 
clouds of smoke. He kept bolding her hand, strokmg 
her hero arm, and lulled hy the trickling of the water 
all around the tittle house, he closed his eyes and 
sank gently into the mire. 



CHAPTER XV 


Hebyotts, trembling, ilnder steam, akeady on the 
way, like most people when about to set out on a 
voyage, Gaussin has been in Marseilles for the last 
two days. Eanny is to join him here and embark 
with him. Everything is ready, the berths taken— 
two first-class cabins for the vice-consul of Arica 
travelling with his sister-in-law. He is here pacing 
the faded red tiles of the hotel bedroom, awaiting 
in a ferment his mistress and the sailing of the vessel. 

He dare not go out, and so is compelled to potter 
and fidget about the premises. The street bewilder? 
him as if he were a criminal or a deserter. It seems 
to him that his father or old Bouchereau will appear 
at every comer of this confused and swarming 
Marseilles street, and cla]jping their hands on his 
shoulder, will captiure him and take him back. 

. He shuts himself up, has his meals sent up, without 
C%''en going down to the table d’hote, reads without 
fixing his eyes, throws himself on his bed, diverting 
his vague siestas with the “Wreck of the Perouse” 
and the “Death of Captain Cook,” hanging all fly- 
blown on the walls, and for hours on end 'lounges 
over the wnrm-eaten wooden balcony, shaded by 
a yellow awning, as patched as the sail of a fishing 

boat. His hotel, the Hotel dxi Jeune Anacharsis 

the name, chosen at hazard in the directory, tempted 
him when he agreed ux>on a place of meeting Fanny— - 
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is an old inn, not at all luxurious, not even very clean. 

It faces tke port, however; is on the sea — on tba 
voyage. Under its •windovrs is tlic open-air stock- 
in-trade of a bird-fancier — parrots, cockatoos and 
soft vrarbling foreign birds— the stacked cages salut- 
ing the break of day rnth a sonnd as of a virgin 
forest, to be deadened and drov?ncd, as the day 
advances, by the bustle and noise of the port, regu- 
lated by the great boll of Notre UamC de la Garde. 

Iheie is a confusion of oaths in all" languages, 
the cries of watennen, porters and shell-fish vendors, 
interlarded vdth the beating of bammexs in the 
dry-dock, the grinding of cranes, the sonorous 
noise of the steel yards bumping on the pavement^ 
sliips’ bells, steam, -whistlea, rhythmic pump-beats, 
capstans vrotkiiig, bilge-vrater discharging, and steam 
escaping— all this din doubled and reverberated, 
the neighbouring sea acting as a sounding boaidj 
whilst from time to time comes the hoarse roar, 
like the breathing of eome marine monstei*, of a 
traiisatlantlc liner putting out to sea. 

The smells, too, call up thstant lands, and puays 
sunnier and hotter than this onoj sandal-wood and 
log-wood in course of discharge; lemoiis, oranges, 
phtachio-nuta, beans, ground-nuts, their pungent, 
acrid odour escaping with clouds of tropical dust 
into an atmosphere saturated, with salt w'ater, and 
the burning herbs and greasy fumes of cook-shops. 

Evening comes, th^o sounds are hushed, and the 
heavy atmosphero dc-scends and evaporates. Jean, 
teas-tircd by the darkness, lifts the blinds and 
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at tlie sleeping port, black v.'ith its sea. of masts, 
yards and bow-sprits; whilst in the silence there 
is only the sound of lapping waves, or the distant 
barbing of a dog on board some ship. Out at sea, 
far away from land, the Planier revolving light, 
alternating red and white, rips up the darkness, 
and shows in a lightning flash the outlines of islands, 
forts and rocks. This flashing light, the safeguard 
of thousands of lives on the horizon, is also hi< 
voyage, inviting him and making signs to him, 
which' calls him in the voice of the wind, in the swell 
of the open sea, and m the hoarse throat-rattle 
and whistle of the steamer somewhere in the roads. 

Still twenty-four hours to wait; Fanny will not 
join him before Sunday. These three spare days 
he meant to spend with his people, devoting them 
to the dear ones he will not see for several 
years, whom he may never see again; hut on the 
first evening of his arrival at Castslet, when his 
father knew the marriage was broken off and h'ad 
guessed the cause, an explanation took place, violent 
and terrible. 

What arc we then? What are our tenderest 
affections — those nearest the heart — that anger 
between two things of the s,ame 'flesh, and the same 
blood, should tear, wrench apart, and sweep away 
love and all natural feelings, however deep and 
'delicately rooted, with the blind, irresistible force of a 
typhoon of the china seas, which the hardest saUora 
care not to call to mind, turning pale as they say; 
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“ Don’t ^ talk of it ” 

He will never speak of it,' but he will remember 
all his life the terrible scene on the terrace at Castelet 
— the home of his happy childhood — ^in view of the 
beautiful, calm horizon, the immovable pines, 
myrtles and cypresses clinging together and shudder- 
ing, as it Avere, at his father’s curse. He vrill always 
see the grand old man, his cheeks commlsed and 
twitching, coming up to him with a gesture and 
look of hatred, speaking such words as are never 
forgiven, driving liim from home and honours 
“Go away with your strumpet! You are dead 
to us!” 

Hor will he forget the little twins crying, kneehng 
on the steps, begging forgiveness for their big brother, 
and Divonne’s ashy face, without a look, without 
a good-bye for him; whilst above, behind the window- 
pane, the invalid, with sweet and anxious face, 
was asking w’hy all' this distmbance, and why her 
Jean was hurrying off without kissing her. 

This thought that he had not Idssed Ins mother 
made him turn back when half-wny to Avignon; 
he left C6saire with the carriage in the walley, and 
by a cross-road entered Castelet through the home 
enclosure like a thief. The night was dark; he 
stumbled over the dead vines; and even finally lost 
his way% seeldng the house in the darlmess, a stranger 
^ already in his own home. The vague reflection 
from the white plastered walla guided him at last; 
but the main entrance was locked, and the lights 
in all the windows cxtLnguiahed. Ring, call? Ho 
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tliired not tor fear of his father. Two or three 
times ho went round the house, hoping to find some 
shutter loose. But Divonne, as usual, had gone 
her evening round with the lantern; and after a 
lingering look at his mother’s room, and a heart- 
deep adieu to the home of his childhood, which 
also seemed, as it were, to repulse him, he fled in 
de^fjair, with a remorse which never leaves him. 

Usually, prior to a long absence, or a voyage 
involving the perils of sea and wind, parents and 
friends prolong 'their leave-taking until the last 
moment, passing the last day together, going on 
hoard, and looking into tho cabins, the hotter to 
follow tho jonrncy. Several times a day Jean secs 
loving pilgrimages such as these pass tho hotel, 
numerous anfl noisy sometimes; hut ho is csj^ecially 
touched by a family group on tho floor above. An 
old man and an old woman, well-to-do country 
people, in cloth jackets and yellow cambric, have 
come to see their hoy off, and to stay with him until 
the steamer leaves. Leaning out of tho window, 
the time hanging on his hands while waiting, Jean 
sees all three, clasping one another’s arms, the 
sailor in the middle, very close together. They do 
not speak; they embrace. 

Watching them, Jean thinks what a happy parting 
he might have had. His father his young sisters, 
and, hanging on him with soft and trembling hand, 
his" beloved, whose keen spirit and adventurous soul 
■Rcre excited by the sight of a ship ploughing the 
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deep,; sV^in regrets., .The ^ die is cast, his fate is 
working^ itself out’; he has'^only to go and forget. 

How slow and cruel the hours of the last night 
seemed to him! He turned and tossed in his bod 
m the hotel, watched for daybreak on the window- 
panes, marking slow change from black grey, and 
then to the white of dama, the lighthouse stippling 
it with red sparks that faded in the rising sun. 

Not tiU then does sleep come to him. He awakes 
uTith a start by the flood of light in his room, and the 
confused cries from the bird-fancier’s cages. The 
mrdtitude of chimes of a Marseilles Simday sound 
over the ^uict quays, machinery at rest, and pennants 
floating mast-high. Ten o’clock akeady. The Paris 
express arrives at mid-day. He dresses himself 
quickly to go and meet his mistress; they will break- 
fast on the sea front, then the luggage will bo taken 
on board, and at five o’clock, the signal. 

A glorious day, a deep sky, white-patched by the 
wheelhig gulls, the sea of a dipper mineral blue, and 
a clear horizon, on which sails, smoke, everything 
is visible. All glistens and dances; and, as though 
it were the natural music of these transparent 
sunny glades of sky and water, some harps tmder 
the hotel windows are playing an Italian air, whoso 
divine fluency, however, as thus dragged out on 
strings, is cruelly racking to the nerves. It is more 
than music, it is a winged rendering of the enchant- 
ment of the South, life and love overflowing in tears. 
The memory of Irene passes into the ebb and flow 
of the wailing melody. How far away it seems. 
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ofiO^I-,km‘cnever,iravdlcdfu^^ier,thanSL Germains ! 
Besides, women age so quicldtj hi the sun, and yois 
umild not be ihiriy when I should be as yellow and 
.wrinided as Mamma Pilar. You would then begrudge 
me your sacrifice', and poor Banny would have to pay 
for it all, 

“Listen, there is an Eastern country — I read of it 
in one of your ‘Tour du Mondes— where, if a wornan 
deceives her husband, they sew her 'u]) ' alive with a 
cal in a raw hide, throwhig the bundle, holding and 
struggling, on the shore in the blazing suh. The woman 
shrieks, the cat daws — it is a death struggle between 
the hvo-^nd the akin shrinks and contracts on ihi)i 
horrible fight of prisoners. Until the last groan, and the 
last trembling of ths sack. This would he our fate ’* 

Ho stopped a minute — crushed and- stupefied, ' 
As far as the eye could see the blue sea sparlded. 

“Addio,” stmek up the, harps, and joining ■ndth 
them, another voice as hot and passionate: 

“Addio.” 

The emptiness of the ruined life, laid ■vra^te, 
.wretched and mournful, rose up before his eyes; the 
field was hare, he liad reaped as he had sown, with- 
out hope, for the future — ^and all for this woman. v,-ho 
was slipping away from him! 

“I ought to have told you this sooner j but dared not. 
You were so determined, so resolved. Your enihusUism 
ran away with me. Then there was my woman's 
vanity, my natural pride at having drauni you hack 
to my side after a rupture. Still, at the bottom of my 
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